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LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL—NO. I. 


‘On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming.’ 


THERE is no more classical ground in Pennsylvania, than 
the valley of Wyoming. ‘The sufferings of her people in the 
Indian wars, and the civil war waged between the several claim- 
ants under the Connecticut and Pennsylvania titles, render it so. 
But, even without these soul-stirring recollections, immortalized 
as it has been by the pen of genius, in the old world of Camp- 
bell, and in our own bright land of Sigourney and Halleck, Wy- 
oming could not be other than classical. 

And the vale of Wyoming is worthy of such voices to sing 
her praise; for o’er all this wide continent, the bright sun does not 
shine ona fairer spot than that quiet valley, ‘on Susquehanna’s 
side,’ with her green meadows, and teeming uplands—her 
dwellings, that can scarcely be called farm-houses, many of 
them splendid, all neat and comfortable—her broad level roads, 
and her winding canal, whose bed is formed, in many places, 
of rich and dazzling anthracite coal, glittering in all the varied 
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hues of the rainbow. But the picture, however beautiful, 
were still incomplete without the Susquehanna, gliding in quiet 
beauty through the green meadows, which, on either side, 
stretch their grassy slopes to the water’s edge. The smiling 
villages of Milkesbarne and Kingston, connected by a noble 
covered bridge, that spans the stream, add new beauties to a 
scene, already more beautiful than the picture-woven dream of 
the poet. And, bright vale! thy history is one of even deeper 
woe, than the fancied tale of horror which bears the name of 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 

A united attack of Indians and Tories, to the number of elev- 
en hundred fighting men, was made on the Wyoming settlements 
in the beginning of July, 1773. To oppose this formidable 
force, the settlers had but about four hundred and fifty effective 
men, who, upon the first burst of the storm, were concentrated 
at the fort in Kingston, called ‘ Forty Fort,’ under the com- 
mand of Col. Zebulon Butler, where they were soon besieged 
and summoned to surrender by Col. John Butler, the leader of 
the Indians and Tories. For the purpose of ascertaining the 
views, and, if possible, the force of the enemy, Col. Zebulon 
Butler proposed to meet their leaders, at a designated spot, 
without the walls of the Fort. The proposal was accepted, 
and Cols. Zebulon Butler, and Davison, with other officers, 
followed by nearly the whole garrison, marched out on the 
third of July, to the place appointed for holding the council. 
Not finding the enemy at the appointed place, the garrison con- 
tinued to advance till they had left the fort three miles in their 
rear, when, from behind every bush, and stump, ard tree, sprang 
an enemy ; and ‘ whoop after whoop, with rack the ear assail- 
ed.’ For a single moment, the settlers paused as if uncertain 
whether to stand or flee ; but that moment convinced them that 
flight was in vain. In front, in rear, and on either flank, rang 
forth the hellish war-whoop, and nought was left them, but a 
desperate contest for their lives. Recovering from their mo- 
mentary confusion, they stood their ground, gallantly, against a 
force of three times their number; but they fought fer their 
homes, their wives and children, and they fought mantfu!lly— 
they fought against a merciless enemy, and despair added cour- 
age, even to the brave. But what could bravery do against 
numbers so overwhelming ? of the four hundred and seventeen 
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who marched out of the fort in the morning, three hundred and 
sixty were slain ere set of sun. 

In September, 1833, passing through Wyoming valley, I paid 
a visit to the massacre ground. The bones of the slain, on that 
sad day, had been found some time previous, and the corner 
stone of a granite monument, had been laid, with appropriate 
ceremonies, on the fourth of July of the same year. A cavity 
had been left in the foundation, in which the bones were to be 
placed ; as yet they were collected together in three or four 
large boxes, and placed in a building near by, till such time as 
the monument should be completed. The larger bones shatter- 
ed by the rifle ball, and the skulls cloven open by the toma- 
hawk, told how each had died, and formed a sad memorial of 
the massacre of Wyoming. 


‘ There is a woman, widowed, gray, and old, 

Who tells you where the foot of battle stept 

Upon that day of massacre. She told 

Its tale, and pointed to the spot, and wept, 

Whereon her father and five brothers slept 
Shroudless, the bright-dreamed slumbers of the brave, 
When all the Jand a funeral mourning kept. 

And there, wild laurels planted on the grave 

By nature’s hand, in air their pale red blossoms wave.’ 


THE TRUE CHARITY. 


While charitable institutions to recover the wicked from tha 
error of their ways are numerous and laudable, few public 
endeavours have comparatively been made expressly to prevent 
vice, or to encourage a virtuous behaviour among the unlearned 
and laborious classes of society. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that such endeavors are duties equally christian, and more in- 
teresting and important. Would that the world better under- 
stood the true charity. 
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A LETTER FROM AUNT LODEMIA WILKINS. 


I suppose whoever looks at this letter, will cry out at once 
that it was written by an old maid ; but | am not, by any means, 
an old maid from necessity : at least, ] was not at first : perhaps I 
might finda husband easily enough now, if I were to try, which 
I have no thoughts of doing. I am perfectly contented, thank 
heaven, and have the consolation of knowing that I am useful 
and beloved, and that when I die there will be many and bitter 
tears shed over my grave, which is more than every married 
woman can say for herself. 

I suppose I may as well tell the reason why I am living sin- 
gle. I never had any learning myself, as this homely letter 
will testify—though I might have had, for I went to school till I 
was thirteen, but I would’nt study ; 1 always chose to be sew- 
ing, when I was not at play. However, I’d set my heart on 
having a man of genuine learning for a partner, either a lawyer, 
or a doctor, ora minister, I did’nt much care which. Well, | 
fell in love with a young minister, that I met in the stage, when 
my sister Janet and me were coming from a visit at my uncle’s, 
about fifteen miles off. 

He was very civil to us, when he found we had no protector. 
I was the oldest and ever so much the handsomest. Janet, to 
be sure, was good looking enough, but there’s no compari- 
son between black eyes, and shining black hair, and blue eyes 
and yellow brown hair, any day, to my mind. Mine was the 
black, and hers was the blue and yellow ; so he was the most 
‘sociable with me, though he looked the most at Janet, which I 
thought was because my eyes were so bright that he could’nt 
look at them, when we were sitting near together. Well, we 
had a real merry ride home, and when we stopped at father’s, I 
was quite glad to see that every thing looked so nice, and _ that 
the milk-pans had all been carried in, that mother had on her 
best cap, and the children were all washed neatly ; for the min- 
ister looked quite sharp at every thing, and seemed to be pret- 
ty much pleased with it all. 
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Mr. Larry, the young minister, told when he was going to be 
in town a week, attending conference meetings, aad lectures, 
and he hoped he should see us again. I told him I should be 
glad to have him come to our house, and he said he would call 
with pleasure. He staid in town more than a week, and took 
tea with us several times, went to meeting with us, &c. [I lik- 
ed him better and better, the longer he staid ; but I could not 
bear to think of going to live in Ohio, where he was to be set- 
tled. However, I bad pretty much made up my mind to it be- 
fore the week was out, he was such a nice young man. 

Nobody ever can guess how completely I was struck when 
he asked my father, the morning he went away, for leave to 
write to ——-——— Jariet—not me! I ran into my room, sat 
two chairs against the door, and burst out a crying as if I would 
break my heart. Mother came to the door to ask if I was not 
going to bid Mr. Larry good bye. I told her to bid him good 
bye for me, and then I sat down to cry again. After I had shed 
all my tears, I thought to myself, ‘how selfish [ am—there’s 
our poor Janet loves him as well as I do—lI have heen thinking 
what a disappointment she would have—never dreaming that | 
had got it to suffer myself: poor girl, it would have broken 
her heart, but I can bear it much better. The Bible tells us 
to * look not every man on his own things, but every one on 
the things of others.’’ That is meant as much for women and 
girls as it is for men, and here | have been selfishly looking at 
my own things and forgetting Janet’s. Well, it is not too late 
to do my duty now. I'll just wipe my eyes and look pleasant 
again, and rejoice in Janet’s good fortune, and help her to get 
ready to be married. I only wish [ had’nt said No to John 
Glover last Tuesday, and Henry Burbank on Friday. “T'was 
all for the sake of the minister, and now I’ve lost him too. 
However, one or the other may come back.’ But they never 
did come back, neither of them, more’s the pity ; for John was 
a nice young farmer, and Henry was an honest store-keeper. 
I think I had better have taken Henry ; not that I would have 
taken either, only as I really liked them both, I would have 
chosen Henry because I fancied his business most. It would 

have come so handy to get every thing I wanted out of the store 
without paying for it. Now, a farmer has plenty of butter and 


cheese, and eggs, &c., but if he wants any calico, or pins, or 
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needles, and so on, he must go to the store and exchange his 
; own articles for them, which is often a trouble to him : either 
the store-keeper finds fault with his vegetables, or else he’ll not 
give him the worth of them, or he charges up his own goods 
so high that the farmer cannot afford to take half he really 
wants, or perhaps he does not have the things the farmer’s 
wife likes best. But the store-keeper finds the butter and 
cheese, &c. allready brought to him, and as to the other things, 
he can suit himself when he goes to the great town, which he 
always does once or twice a year—at least it used to be so. 
I suppose things have altered some, since they built steam-boats 
and rail-roads, which I have heard tell of, and seen pictures of, 
but never have seen the things themselves. 

Well, the affair between Janet and James Larry was settled 
very quick. His first letter was a regular proposal, and her 
answer was a regular consent. But such a fuss as there was 
to write that answer.—I believe she took the fifth sheet of paper, 
before she suited herself, and that was not written half so wel! 
as she could, for her hand shook so. I offeredto write it for 
her but she would not let me. 

The next summer Janet was married and went to Ohio. 
The house seemed very dull after she was gone. While 1 was 
busy at work for her, I kept up my spirits ; but after all that ex- 
citement and bustle was over, I had a mind to sit down and 
cry, day in and day out; but I did not give way to it ; I helped 
mother about the children, took care of the house, and at last 
made myself quite contented by doing good to others. 

After sister Janet had been married two years, she sent 
for me to come and live with her. I could very well be 
spared, for sister Susan was now seventeen, and a kind and 
smart girl fit to be trusted with every thing. 

They all cried when I went away, as much as they did when 
Janet was married. ‘My father went with me, for it was a long 
journey. I saw a great many fine gentlemen in the stage, at one 
time and another, two of them were very uncommonly civil to 
me, and I thought I should hear from them again, certainly, but 
I never did ; so I advise every silly girl who thinks that this 
one and that one is falling in love with her, to keep her heart 
and her fancy quiet nntil they tell her so, inas many plain words. | 
It is a very remarkable thing for a man to fall in love ina stage. 
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Tlie only cases of that kind, which I ever heard of, are those of 
my sister Janet, and another which I am going to tell about 
by and by. 

Well, I found Janet well and living in a nice house, with a 
kind husband, and a sweet little girl the very image of myself. 
Janet would have named her for me on account of the resem- 
blance, but James thought, I suppose, that Lodemia was rather 
too romantic a name for a minister’s daughter, for he objected 
to it, and would have her named for her mother, though she 
was the very picture of me. So she was little Janet ; and I 
gradually learned to call her mother sister Larry. What a 
sweet child little Janet was! I confess, that, although she sure- 
ly resembled me in person, yet in mind and temper she was 
most like my sister of any body. I loved her as if she was my 
own child. Many’s the night I’ve sat up with her, when she 
had the measles or scarlet fever ; but the time seemed short for 
the love I bore her. 

I lived several years at brother Larry’s, only going home to 
make a visit every other year, and in that time little Janet was 
growing as good and sensible as she was handsome. My sister 
had anumber of other children, girls and boys, and I loved them 
all, but there was none of them like Janet, to my thinking. When 
Janet was ten and I was thirty-five, a good bachelor in the neigh- 
borhood wanted to marry me, but I had got quite out of the 
notion of matrimony, and chose to live with my sister, who, I 
saw, felt very much distressed at the prospect of parting with 
me ; so | promised to make her house my home while I lived, 
and take care of her children in case of her death, for she had 
become a very weakly body. She thanked me with tears, and 
I saw that a great load was taken off her mind. 

I think there is more real pleasure in making others happy, 
than in seeking to please ourselves ; at least, I always found it 
so, and nobody in this world has enjoyed life better, or had less 
of trouble in this world than myself. I say it with deep thank- 
fulness ; and I am not like many of my fellow-creatures, whom 
I sincerely pity and pray for, tortured by the fear of death: I am 
cheered, in my passage through this world, by the light of a good 
hope in my Saviour’s mercy, so that I could afford to bear some 
trouble if it should come upon me, having so bright a prospect 
beyond the grave. Thank Heaven, no great trouble, except 
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one, has ever come upon me: I am always at home, always 

busy, and always happy. 
| Well, my little niece was sixteen, and as good-looking, and pret- 
| ty-spoken, and bashfula little maid, as you would find in a hundred, 
when brother Larry received a letter from his sisterin Ver- 
mont, telling him that his father was sick with the consumption, 
and if he wished to see him alive he must come soon. It was 
a long way to Vermont, but it was summer, and the roads were 
pretty good ; but the children were all sick with the whooping- 
cough, and sister herself more feeble than usual, so that neither 
she norl could go with him ; and as she wouldn’t consent to 
have him go alone, because he had been unwell for some time, 
we thought it best to fix up Janet with a new pongee habit, and 
brown linen cottage bonnet, tied with pink, and let her go with 
him, as the poor child had never seen any thing of the world. 
Dear child, how afraid | was to send her away, least some harm 
tm might come to her. My last thoughts at night, my first in the 


morning, my last prayer at night, my first in the morning, was 
all for her, and [ sometimes found the tears running very fast 
down my cheeks, when I was setting sewing, and thinking how 
far off she was—for I missed her sweet smile somuch. Though 
she was grown as tall as me, she never failed to come to me 
every night with a kiss, and ‘ good night and pleasant dreams, 

! aunt Demey,’ just as she used to when she was four years old. 

Brother Larry found his father very ill, and after anxiously 

watching by his sick bed for two weeks, he received his dying 
g blessing and followed him to the grave, ‘ the house,’ let it not 
be forgotten, ‘ which is appointed for all living.” What beauti- 
. ful letters Janet wrote us home about it—l’ve a great mind to 
p copy a whole one of them here, it would be such a satisfaction 
to every body to read it ; but my sight is rather poor, and be- 
sides, perhaps, I ought not to, as I have no leave, and she is 
alive and hearty yet, which, may she long be. 

Well, brother Larry followed his father to the grave, and was 
preparing to start for home, when he was taken with a malignant 
fever, brought on by anxiety and fatigue, and extreme heat. 
Poor Janet watched by him four days, when he breathed his 
last ; and then they laid her on her bed in a fainting fit, and she 
did not rise again for a week—she was so overcome, first by 
the wearisome journey, then her grandfather’s sickness and 
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death, and last of all, and much the worst, her father’s. Poor 
irl, I wonder she did not die, when she came so near to it. 

While she lay sick, her Aunt, unbeknown to her, wrote on 
to me, telling me of brother Larry’s death, and wishing me to 
break the matter as gently as I could to his unfortunate wife. 
When the letter came I was out to walk with the young ones, 
so sister opened it herself. She looked it over, and the first 
thing she did, was to drop down stupid on the floor. William, 
the eldest boy was there. He had the presence of mind to 
raise her up, and throw water in her face till she came to, 
and then, poor woman, she took to her bed, and was sick with a 
slow fever for a fortnight. Dark times were these, Janet being 
away. I wrote to her to stay till we sent for her. She did 
not get the letter, but as soon as she could rise from her bed, 
in spite of all her aunt could say, she would set out to come 
home, saying she ‘ knew the way well enough, and her mother 
would be breaking her heart if she did not return, now her 
father was dead. God would take care of her. She did not 
fear any thing.’ 

She was a brave girl, though very imprudent to my mind ; 
but it was for her mother’s sake, and nothing else, that she ex- 
posed herself so much. She deserves to be the heroine of a 
story that is better told, than I am afraid mine will be. 

One of her aunt’s neighbors was coming down about fifty 
miles, and he agreed to take care of her as far as he went, 
and then to find some one to take care, if he could; but he 
couldn’t ; so at the end of the fifty miles he Jeft her on board of 
a crowded stage, where there was only two women besides her, 
andjone of them got out at the next tavern, where they stopped, 
and her place was immediately filled by a young officer from 
West Point, I believe that’s the name of the place. He didn’t 
mind Janet much when he first sat down, though he was very 
civil to every body; but when they got out to change stages, 
he saw that she must be alone, because she was taking care of 
the trunks, her’s and her poor father’s that she was bringing 
home with her. He offered to take care of them for her : she 
thanked him and was glad to get rid of the trouble. 

‘ How far do you go in the stage, Miss Larry?’ said he, for 
he saw the name on both the trunks. 

‘To in Ohio, which is my home,’ said she. 
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‘ Tadeed, so far?’ cried the young officer, and he turned as 
red, and a scowl came over his high forehead. Then Janet 
saw that he thought it was indelicate for her to be travelling so 
far alone, a thing she never once thought of before, and the 
blood went up into her own cheeks, and she began to cry. 
She always was a dreadful tender-hearted child—never could 
bear to be blamed. The officer was sorry when he saw her 
cry. As soon as she could speak, she told him how she left 
home with her father, and how he died, and how her mother 
and the children were all sick, and she was hurrying home to see 
them. 
‘Poor child,’ said he, ‘how much you must have suffered. 
Do your friends know that you are coming home alone?’ 

‘No,’ said Janet, ‘ they’ll not know it until I get home; so 
they’ll have no anxiety about me.’ 

The stage was ready, and they got in. The officer now 
took a place on the back seat by Janet. He told her that he 
was going through Ohio, and should pass within fifteen or twen- 
ty miles of the town where she lived ; if she would accept his 
services as an escort, he would see her set down at her mother’s 
door. She thanked him, and the tears ran down her cheeks 
again. She had always that bad trick of crying, though I don’t 
think she could help it. 

He told her his name was Henry Greene. So she called 
him Mr. Greene all the way, as I shall from this, as the word 
officer comes very unhandy for me to write. 

Well, the rest of her journey was pleasant enough, for they 
had fine weather, though very cold for September ; and Mr. 
Greene was so civil, and seemed to take such an interest in 
every thingabout her and her friends, and asked if they had good 
schools in our town, and if she attended school, and what they 
studied there. 

Janet had a pretty fair story to tell about that, for she had 
always been at school, and learned every thing that any body 
ever did learn out of college. She was very quick at learning 
any thing. The lady who taught her the piano, said that she 
took to music the quickest of any person she ever saw. 

‘You are familiar with the French language, Miss Larry ’’ 
said Mr. Greene, asking the question as if he thought she was 
not. 
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© O yes, sir,’ said Janet ‘ we did not learn that at school, but 
my father taught us at home ; we used to go into his study, 
all of us, an hour after dinner, to talk French with him. Such 
a merry time we always had ;’ and the poor girl began to cry 
again, thinking how those merry times were all over. 

Mr. Greene looked out of the window for a few minutes, 
perhaps to wipe a tear from his own eyes, and then went on 
with the conversation, telling her that it was not very common 
for persons so young as her to speak the French very well. 

‘ Indeed,’ said Janet, ‘ sister Ellen, who is not quite thirteen, 
speaks much better than I do, and William better than either 
of us.’ 

So he asked if she would speak French with him, and she 
liked to very much, and the rest of the way they talked mostly 
in French. Once in a great while she would not understand 
him, and then again, he sometimes had to correct her pronuncia- 
tion. He lived in France a number of years when he was a 
boy, and got the language perfectly. 

He asked her what books she had read, and what she thought 
of them ; and she told him in French, and they talked all the 
rest of the stage-load fast asleep. 

Then at the taverns Mr. Greene was so thoughtful, always 
inquiring for a good room for Janet, and giving directions that 
every thing should be nice in it, and so forth. Every morning 
he sent up the servant to call her, when the stage was ready, 
and waited on her like a queen. The last of the way Janet 
was almost worn out with the fatigue of her long journey, and 
she was near fainting away two or three times ; but Mr. Greene 
supported her as kindly as if she had been his own little sister, 
encouraging her all the time, and telling her she would see her 
mother and aunt Demy in a few hours. 

When they came to the town, which was just before sun- 
down, Janet was half crazy with joy. ‘That’s our house,’ said 
she, ‘the white one with so many trees round it. I think I 
shall see brother William out there at play.’ 

‘Ts William older than yourself ?’ said Mr. Greene. 

*O! no, William is only fourteen.’ 

‘Indeed! I did not think you were so old as that yourself.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Janet laughing, ‘I was sixteen last month. Oh 
see how our house is all shut up, that is because my father is 
dead—Oh I hope nobody else is dead at home.’ 
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I heard a stage at the door, and went to look out, and there 
was my own Janet, shaking hands with a tall gentleman. I ran to 
the door, and hadn’t more than given her a dozen kisses before 
the stage drove off, for they were in a powerful hurry. So I 
didn’t even see the gentleman’s face, which I was very sorry 
for, when I found how kind he had been to Janet. 

It is of no use trying to describe how glad we all were to see 
her, though she looked tired and sick, and altogether different 
from the healthy little girl that left us seven or eight weeks 
before ; yet she was every way as handsome, and, some how, 
more to my liking, because she looked more feeling—I mean 
more thoughtful like. 

‘Oh what pretty thing have you got in your hand, Janet ?’ 
said William, when we all at last stood still to look at her. 

‘ Dear, I don’t know,’ said Janet; ‘ oh itis a beautiful little 
French book, and here is Henry Greene written on the first 
page. NowI remember, he put something into my hand just 
as you came to the door, aunt Demy, and I had no time to 
thank him for it ;’ and the poor child blushed like roses. 

‘Who is Henry Greene, my dear ?’ said her mother, in 
considerable anxiety. 

‘ Oh it is only the gentleman that came home with me,’ said 
Janet. So she told us all about him, and we felt satisfied that 
he wasa gentleman, and a man of bright honor, anda Christian ; 
and we felt thankful to God, who had not forgotten the poor 
forsaken one among strangers, in a strange land. 

‘Oh! mother, how could I forget,’ said Janet, ‘ Mr. Greene 
has paid all my expenses, and I have not paid him. What 
shall I do? I spoke to him about it once, but he said it was 
time enough whenI was safe at home ; and I was so glad to see 
aunt Demy that I forgot it. How sorry and ashamed I am.’ 

We were all in consternation, but did not know what to do 
about the matter, and the conversation turned on poor brother 
Larry, and we all shed tears together, as we did every day for 
a long time after. 

Janet recovered soon from her fatigue, but not from her 
grief for her father. After his death she lost her spirits, left 
off playing ball and battle-dore with William and Ellen, and 
played none but mournful music on the piano. Her voice, too, 
had grown so sorrowful, that though it was as sweet as a bird’s, 
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I could hardly help crying to hear her. She left off talking and 
only sung. 

She had enough to remind her of her father, for all the par- 
ish laid it to heart very much ; for brother Larry was so beloved 
by every body. So many, through his blessed instrumentality, 
had been brought to forsake their sins and seek for eternal life, 
that he could not be forgotten. There is no person more be- 
loved in the world, than a good and faithful clergyman. © His 
people honor and respect him and don’t seem to know he has 
any faults. 

Well, after a while we had another minister settled—a nice 
young man. He wanted to marry our Janet, but she would not 
have him, for she said she meant to live a good old maid like 
aunt Demy. Her mother was sorry, but would not urge her. 
So the minister, Mr. Gray, said he would wait for Ellen, who 
was growing up as like her sister as might be. 

Time past by, and Janet was eighteen, and the best, sweetest- 
tempered, handiest, nicest girl I ever saw, with the handsome- 
est sad face one ever dreamed of. Well she and me were walk- 
ing down the lane one afternoon, just at sunset, talking of the 
fading nature of all earthly enjoyments, when the stage, very 
much loaded, past furiously by closeto us. Janet turned white 
asa cloth, and hung on my arm. ‘ Don’t be so frightened, my 
child,’ said I, ‘they hav’nt run over us.’ The stage stopt at 
the tavern, and we went down the lane, but Janet could’nt get 
over her fright ; she trembled like a leaf all the way, and kept 
looking back, as if she thought the stage was after us. 

We took a long walk and came back the same way. As 
we came towards home, a gentleman came oui from the tavern 
to meet us, tall and slim and graceful, with eyes as blue as Janet’s 
were black. 

‘Here is one of that stage load,’ said I; ‘ my grandfather ! 
if them aint a Jeetle the last whiskers that ever I saw, anda good 
deal the biggest, I lose my guess.’ Janet made no answer. 

Well, to my surprise, he came up and shook hands with Jan- 
et and as soon as she could speak for trembling, she introduced 
hin to me as Mr. Greene. I welcomed him heartily, for I al- 
ways loved him for his kindness to my poor girl. We walked 
home, and he spent the evening with us. Sister spoke to him 
of Janet’s expenses, but he said he ‘ had not got the account with 
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him, and did.not remember how much it was. He would let 
her know as soon as he found it.’ But he never found it from 
that day to this. 

He told us he had left the army, and gone to trading with his 
uncle, which we were glad of, forthe army is a dangerous place 
in war-time, and lazy in peace. 

Well,.we had a merry evening, and I never saw our Janet 
look so beautiful and happy before. ‘They talked French and 
played and sung to the piano and William’s violin, which Mr. 
Greene played in a manner that I never dreamed of before, 
though-I always liked the instrument. : 

Well, he stayed in town several days, and seemed to like 
us all very-much, for the up and down of it was, that he had 
come on purpose to court our Janet, which was exactly what I 
supposed, when I first heard his name was Greene—and I pitied 
the poor young man, knowing her determined to live single ; 
yr to my surprise, she gave that up, and accepted his propo- 
sals. 

Every one to their notion, say I. He didn’t wish to marry 
for a year or two, for he wanted to be richer first ; but he was 
afraid he’d lose her if he didn’t engage her soon. 

The time came for him to go away, and we gave him a kiss 
each of-us and cried, too, for he had made us love him a great 
deal in-a little while. He said he’d write to us and come back 
again in two or three months, for he only lived about fifty miles 
away from us. 

We charged little George and Mary not to tell any body that 
Henry Greene was going to marry Janet, and they promised 
not to ; but the first time they were sent of au errant to Capt. 
Wilson’s, says the captain, ‘ What was that tall gentleman, 
Mr. Greene, at your house so much for ?” 

‘ Mother says we musn’t tell,’ said George. ‘ Oh, but I 
know,’ said the captain. ‘ He’s courting your sister Janet. 
He is going to marry her.’ 

‘Who told you of it, sir ?’ said George. ‘Oh, I know it,’ 
said the captain, looking wise. 

‘Mother says you must remember and not tell any body of 
it, or else they’ll tease Janet,’ said little Mary. 

‘ Oh, 1 will remember,’ said the captain putting on his hat, 
and he walked all over town and told it to every body he could 
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find, adding that they were to be married very soon, which was 
a fib. a 

‘Mother,’ said the children when they came home, £ Capt. 
Wilson knows that Janet is going to marry Mr. Greene, but he 
says he won’t tell any body.’ 

‘ Dear me, then its all over town,’ said Janet. And sure 
enough it was. Every body she met was asking her if they 
should not help her to make up her table linen, and when,she’d 
invite them to a quilting, and the store-keepers telling her she 
must'patronise them, and[so forth. The poor girl would” have 
been teased to death, only she was happy and did not care for 
them. 
Every body was sorry to lose Janet. She had been a very 
useful member of our neighborhood. For three years. she had 
been a Sabbath school teacher, and attended to her duties like 
a Christian, with her whole heart and mind. She visited the 
children in their troubles and their sickness, and was their friend 
and adviser at all times. 

Then she was always the good angel of the poor and the 
afflicted, seeking them out in their desolate places, carrying 
them temporal relief when she could, and when she could not, 
spiritual consolation. 

Ever since her father’s death, Janet had kept a school for 
children in the house, a nice little school of twenty children, 
at ashilling (what in New England they call nine-pence) a week ; 
not that we were poor, but William and George were to go to 
college, and it was necessary that we should all exert ourselves 
for that purpose. So sister Larry did the most of the sewing, 
Janet kept the school, Eilen did the chamber-work, I was:cook, 
and we only kept a black girl to do chores. 

Whenever Henry Greene came to see us, he always went 
into Janet’s school, and heard some of the lessons, and told 
the children stories about other countries. They were all so 
fond of him, that they were all the time seeing how good they 
could be, so that Miss Janet might tell Mr. Greene when he 
came. 

He used to go with Janet to see her pet poor folks, and 
many’s the kind present they have received from him, after he 
was gone and there was no chance to thank him. Henry 
Greene was as noble hearted as a prince ought to be—so we 
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all found. This very story is written through a pair of silver- 
nodded specs, presented by him to his honored aunt. 

Mr. Gray, our young minister, was the only one who could 
not mingle joy with his sorrows for Janet’s loss, seeing it was 
to be her gain ; for though he had spoken of waiting for Ellen, 
it was clear that he had expected all along to be able to coax 
Janet at last. He always treated Henry with great kindness 
and friendship : but it was affecting to see him at the wedding, 
when Henry and Janet stood up before him to be married, the 
one looking like a real born prince, and the other as beautiful 
as she could be in her white gown, with only a few white rose- 
buds in her black curls, it was dismal to see good Mr. Gray 
turn so pale, and his voice trembled so he could but just pro- 
nounce the form of marriage. As soon as it was over he went 
up and shook hands with them, wished them all happiness in 
this life and the next, while-the tears ran down his cheeks, and 
he went away looking as if he had lost his best friend. Poor 
man, I don’t think he is long for this world, but he has a hope 
in the next, which is brighter and richer than the grandest 
earthly crown. 

Well, there was weeping and merriment, and wine and good 
advice, and plumb cake and kind wishes, when Henry and Janet 
went away. All her little scholars came to bring them a nose- 
gay, and bid them good-bye. Each of them received a piece 
of cake from sister Larry, with a little book from Henry in a 
silk bag madeby Janet. All the way as they went out of town 
they saw little clusters of people under the trees, waiting to kiss 
their hand to them, or give them a parting nod as they past. 

As to myself, 1 am growing old, though I feel as young and 
light as ever ; but as sister Larry had recovered her health, 
and Ellen was sixteen, and Mary twelve, so that I could be 
spared from home, I concluded to take up with Henry and 
Janet’s earnest invitation, to come and live with them. So 
here I am, living in as pretty a town, and as pleasant a neighbor- 
hood, and as nice a house, and with as sweet-tempered and 
happy people, as there is inthis great world. I am happy too. 

y only desire is to keep a pure conscience, and to be useful 
in this life, and that I may at last be received to a better world, 
through pardoning mercy. 
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LAMENT FOR THE BETROTHED. 


On the death of Miss M***#* JJt****#, 


Ay, twine the rose and cypress wreath, 
To shadow forth her doom, 

And show how link’d are life and death— 
The bridal and the tomb! 

How few the days, since, glad and bright, 
Youth’s hope-strown path she trod ; 

Now in the tomb’s cold, lonely night 
Lies the betroth’'d—a clod ! 


An autumn shade comes o’er the heart 
When age and sorrow die ; 
But when the young and happy part, 
Our spring-flowers withered lie ; 
And tears bedew the broken flower, 
A tribute meet, though vain, 
Nor grief’s deep plaint, nor love’s fond power, 
Can bid it bloom again. 


Yet weep that round the household hearth 
The sister band is broken, 

And never more, in tones of mirth, 
May one dear name be spoken— 

And weep for him whose hopes are crushed, 
As by an av’lanche storm, 

Joy’s fountain frozen while it gushed 
In love’s bright radiance warm ! 


And why are hearts parental torn, 
And true love-vows thus riven ? 

That man may heed the message borne, 
As by a voice from heaven— 

‘Go, dream thy name, tho’ traced in dust, 
Will never be effaced, 

But rear no tower of hope and trust, 
On life’s frail tenure based.’ 
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For her, thus early called away, 
In mercy to the skies, 
As melts the morning star in day, 
Ere earth’s foul vapors rise,— 
For her the rose and myrtle twine, 
Fit types of youth and love, 
Though frail and fading here, they shine 
In deathless bloom above. 
Epiror. 


Boston, May 23d, 1836. 


THE STEAM-BOAT. 


On the evening of the 20th September, 18—, I stepped for 
the first time, on board asteam-boat. All things were new and 
strange ; but my attention was chiefly attracted by the different 
aspects of the several passengers. Some who had come in 
time, were standing on deck calmly watching the more tardy, 
as they hurried along shouting for their baggage, and causing 
great bustle and confusion. 

At length the last stroke of the bell was borne away on the 
breeze, and the boat left the wharf. As the noble thing passed 
on, ruffling the dark waters, and the snow-white foam leaped 
up its sides as if to welcome the glorious object, a sad, sad feel- 
ing came over me, when I thought that we were leaving home, 
and friends, and all that was dear, perhaps for the last time, to 
go— whither ? To mingle with the world, where none would 
know, or love, or care for us, and all would appear as cold and 
distant as the dark, dusky forms, which could be seen by the 
faint moonlight, pacing the shore and watching the slowly reced- 
ing vessel. 

Midnight came, and with it a furious wind, which, together 
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with the engine impelled us forward at a fearful rate. On we 
went, ploughing the dark ocean, whose waves rolled up around 
us as if to clasp us in their cold embrace. By the faint moon- 
light which occasionally glimmered through the black threaten- 
ing clouds, that hurried across the heavens as if bent on some 
direful errand, we saw a dark object approaching. It wasa 
ship bearing down directly upon us, the watch apparently asleep, 
and we not seen. Destruction seemed inevitable. What should 
we be in the path of such a monster! Every breath was sus- 
pended ; all stood in death-like silence, waiting the final, stun- 
ning blow, and crash, and all would be over. Suddenly we 
were seen. It veered to the right, and passed by us. We 
plunged headlong into the gulph formed by the sudden motion, 
were stationary a moment at the bottom,—every timber creak- 
ed, the whole vessel groaned, then, like the last struggle of a 
dying animal, one Jeap was given and we shot to the summit of 
the wave. The waters foamed and boiled angrily round us, 
as if still seeking to regain the prey which had been snatched 
from their very jaws. But the noble vessel bore us safely on, 
leaping and careering proudly over the deep, rejoicing in her 
own strength and glory. One long drawn sigh burst from 
every bosom, which from excess of terror had been stilled, 
and some who had never been known to own a God, now bow- 
ed themselves to offer thanks to Heaven for their escape from 
the two-fold danger from which they had been rescued. H. 


FAITH AND LOVE. 


Even as the frail and fragrant flower, 
Crushed by the sweeping blast, 
Doth even in death an essence pour, 
The sweetest and the last. 

So woman’s deep enduring love, 
Which nothing can appal, 

Her stedfast faith, that looks above 
For rest, can conquer all. 


Mrs. Sigourney. 
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HOW CAN PHRENOLOGY IMPROVE THE 
HUMAN CHARACTER ? 


‘¢] charge thee, throw away ambition. 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
Though the image of his Maker, hope to win by it. 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that wait then.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The believers in Phrenology advance the high claim for this 
their favorite science, that its pure moral philosophy harmo- 
nizes with the Christian religion—nay, more—they insist that it 
will be effective in preparing the mind for the reception of that 
sar law, enjoining love to God and love to man, which the 

ivine Redeemer caine to promulgate. This I believe is the 
general scope of those advantages claimed for Phrenology, 
over all cther systems of mental and moral philosophy, which 
human wisdom has discovered. The proof of these preten- 
sions must be established by experience ; inthe mean time it is 
incumbent on all who love the science, and who earnestly wish 
its influence should prove propitious, and fulfil these high- 
wrought expectations of Christian philanthropy, to examine 
carefully, the manner in which Phrenology is applied by those 
who profess to understand and teach its principles. Its influ- 
ence on human character may be pretty clearly calculated by 
those who understand human nature, and have watched the 
influence of the propensities, feelings and faculties, chiefly or 
predominantly excited and encouraged. 

I run no risk of being controverted, when I say that the hu- 
man race have never, since the fall, been under the predomina- 
ting influence of the elevated sentiments, such as Reverence, 
Conscientiousness, Hope, and the others of that bright group, 
situated in the sincipital and frontal region, whose office is to raise 
the creature of earth to the companionship of celestial beings. 
No, the animal nature of man has prevailed ever since the gate 
of Eden was closed on the sinning wanderer ; evil passions have 
caused far more misery in the world than has arisen from the 
curse that doomed the race to labor and care. The question 
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then is, what these passions, or the governing one, has been ? 
This will enable us to discriminate, and we shall be prepared to 
cultivate such other sentiments as will modify and correct the 
influence of this evil propensity. 

The great poet of human nature has characterized pride, or 


self-esteem as the sin which assimilates men most closely with 
the fallen spirits. 


‘Aspiring to be Gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel.’ — 


And if we take the history of man from the beginning, we shall 
find that pride has been the sin of all others most prevalent. It 
was the cause of the first transgression. Our first parents 
were not content with a subordinate station—they wished to be 
as God, and know good and evil—they gratified their self- 
esteem, and we feel the penalty. 

Then look at Cain, swelling with offended pride, because his 
self-esteem was wounded that the offering of his humbler 
brother should be preferred before his. All the glimpses we 
have of human life before the flood, show men in their pride 
and stubbornness of spirit, refusing to be controlled by the com- 
mands of God, and spurning, in their self-conceit, the warnings 
which the few who obeyed their Maker in the docile, trusting 
spirit of children yielding to a father, were commissioned by 
them to declare. 

Was not pride predominant in the brethren of Joseph, when 
they allowed hatred and envy to possess their hearts, because 
his dream had shadowed forth a future pre-eminence over them ? 
Their self-esteem must have been very active, when it induced 
them to meditate the murder of their brother, lest he should 
come to bear rule, and they be compelled to submit—though 
no act of his had ever given cause for this jealousy. 

The life of the Jewish Lawgiver was an illustration of the sin 
and punishment incurred by yielding to this self-glorifying feel- 
ing, which teaches a lesson we should do well to heed. Moses 
is represented as possessing, from nature, a very meek disposi- 
tion. He had, undoubtedly, what a Phrenologist would call a 
‘¢ deficiency in the organ of self-esteem.’? He manifested no 
ambition for the honors of the court of Egypt—he even resisted 
at first the commands of God to become a leader of the Is- 
raelites from bondage, because he could not overcome his natural 
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diffidence. Yet such was the effect of the great favor which 
the Lord bestowed on him, and the deference with which he 
was regarded by the rescued nation, that his spirit was gradu- 
ally exalted, till, at the waters of Meribah, he permitted his 
self-esteem to triumph, and took the glory to himself, which 
should have been given to God alone. For this sin he was 
debarred from entering the promised land. Self-esteem, then, 
cannot be the proper spirit in which men ought to appear before 
their Maker. 

The whole history of the Israelites shows, that that people 
possessed large animal propensities, combined with active and 
predominating self-esteem; and we have in their stubborn, 
selfish, sensual character, the result of such an organization. 
In their pride they rebelled against God, because his pure pre- 
cepts fettered their appetites ; and they demanded a king, be- 
cause they wanted a leader who would gratify their desire for 
glory, by the grandeur of his state, and his warlike achieve- 
ments. 

I have not time to go over the Old Testament, and show, 
from that most ancient of all histories, the evi! influence of this 
predominating pride or self-esteem, which pervades the char- 
acter of the Jewish nation ; but the conduct of Rehoboam, 
whose ambition had been flattered and excited by his youthful 
favorites, till he believed that he could disregard with impu- 
nity the counsels of the aged friends of his father Solomon, 
will be readily recollected. 

When the Son of God made his appearance on earth, he 
assumed human nature, that so he might be able to sympa- 
thize with the weaknesses we feel, and the temptations we 
suffer, and by his example as well as precept teach the way 
of improvement, even to perfection. If that dignity and self- 
respect which the advocates of self-esteem urge as a sign of im- 
SS in our nature, be a necessary condition of mind, 

efore the human being can be incited to cultivate to the utmost 
his best powers and faculties, then was our Saviour no ex- 
ample for us. He came in sucha lowly guise, that the proud 
Jews, anticipating a Messiah who would lead their nation to 
earthly glory, and thus gratify their ambition, scornfully reject- 
ed him. From the predominating influence which the organ 
of self-esteem has always exercised on the character of this 
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remarkable people, no other result was tobe expected. Could 
the Pharisees believe that their Messiah would so far forget his 
dignity as to consort with publicans and sinners? Even the 
poor fishermen, whom he chose for his friends, had their 
‘¢ proper pride ” sometimes shocked by the humble conduct of 
Him who “ went about doing good.”” They marvelied at His 
condescension in speaking to the woman of Samaria. ‘They 
had not then learned that pride is not for man—no, not even 
when it assumes the guise of more righteous principles, or 
more perfect conduct. 

If it be asked what faculties must be specially cultivated, in 
order to give that dignity and decision to the virtuous character, 
which shall awe the vicious and control the light minded ? I 
reply, Conscientiousness and Reverence. The last, if kept ac- 
tive, and rightly directed, will sustain the mind in its arduous 
course of improvement, impelling it onward and upward, with 
a burning zeal for the glory of God, and a warm and tender 
love for every creature he hathmade. And Conscientiousness 
will insure the fulfilment of that law of ‘‘ doing to others as 
we would they should do to us,” which is the very essence of 
true elegance and dignity of demeanor and character. Let the 
Phrenologists so teach, and their system will be in accordance 
with the precepts of Christianity, and the good will rejoice that 
the ‘‘ divine philosophy ” taught by man, harmonizes with the 
‘* wisdom that cometh from above.” 


A THOUGHT. 


The most serious characters are the most subject to em- 
barrassment ; and a lively levity keeps in awe a meditative 
mind ; and the happy man appears to be more wise than the 
sorrowful. 
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From the New Monthly. 
THE REVENGE OF THE SIGNOR BASIL. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


“ Un homme capable de faire des dominos avec les os de son pére.” 
PéreGoriot. 


It was in the golden month of August, not very long ago, 
that the steamer which plies between St. Mark’s Stairs, at Ven- 
ice, and the river into which Phaeton turned a somerset with 
the horses of the Sun, started on its course over the lagoon 
with an unusual God-send of passengers. ‘The moon was ris- 
ing from the unchaste bed of the Adriatic (wedded every year 
to Venice, yet every day and night sending the sun and moon 
from her lovely bosom to the sky,) and while the gold of the 
west was still glowing on the landward side of the Campanile, 
a silver beam was brightening momently on the other, and the 
Arabic domes of St. Mare and the flying Mercury on the Do- 
gana paled to the setting orb and kindled to the rising with the 
same Talleyrand-esque facility. 

For the first hour the Mangia-foco sputtered on her way 
with a silent company ; the poetry of the scene, or the regrets 
at leaving the delicious city lessening in the distance, affecting 
all alike with a thoughtful incommunicativeness. Gradually, 
however, the dolphin hues over the Brenta faded away—the 
marble city sank into the sea, with its turrets and bright spires 
—the still lagoon. became a sheet of polished glass—and the 
silent groups leaning over the rails found tongues and feet, and 
began to stir and murmur. 

With the usual unconscious crystallization of society, the pas- 
sengers of the Mangia-foco had yielded one side of the deck to 
a party of some rank, who had left their carriages at Ferarra in 
coming from Florence to Venice, and were now upon their re- 
turn to the city of Yasso, stomaching, with what grace they 
might, the contact of a vulgar conveyance, which saved them 
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the hundred miles of posting between Ferrara and the Brenta. 
In the centre of the aristocratic circle stood a lady enveloped 
in a cashmere, but with her bonnet hung by the string over her 
arm—one of these women of Italy upon whom the divinest 
gifts of loveliness are showered with a profusion which appar- 
ently impoverishes the sex of the whole nation. A beautiful 
woman in that land is rarely met ; but when she does appear, 
she is what Venus would have been after the contest for beauty 
on Ida, had the weapons of her antagonists, as in the tourna- 
ments of chivalry, been added to the palm of victory. The 
Marquesa del Marmore was apparently twenty-three, and she 
might have been an incarnation of the morning-star for pride 
and brightness. 

On the other side of the deck stood a group of young men, 
who, by their careless and rather shabby dress, but pale and in 
tellectual faces, were of that class met in every public convey- 
ance of Italy. The portfolios under their arms, ready for a 
sketch, would have reinoved a doubt of their profession, had 
one existed ; and with that proud independence for which the 
class is remarkable, they had separated themselves equally 
from the noble and ignoble—disqualified by inward superiority 
from association with the one, and by accidental poverty from 
the claims cultivation might give them upon the other. Their 
glances at the divine face turned towards them from the party 
I have alluded to, were less constant than those of the vulgar, 
who could not offend ; but they were evidently occupied more 
with it than with the fishing-boats lying asleep on the lagoon ; 
and one of them, half-buried ina coil of rope, and looking under 
the arm of another, had already made a sketch of her, that 
might some day make the world wonder from what Seventh 
Heaven of fancy such an angelic vision of ahead had descended 
upon the painter’s dream. 

In the rear of this group, with the air of one who would 
conceal himself from view, stood a young man who belonged to 
the party, but who, with less of the pallor of intellectual habits 
in his face, was much better dressed than his companions, and 
had, in spite of the portfolio under his arm, and a hat of Sal- 
vator breadth of rim, the undisguisable air of a person accus- 
tomed to the best society.—While maintaining a straggling 
conversation with his friends, with whom he seemed a favorite, 
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Signor Basil employed himself in looking over the sketch of 
the lovely Marquesa going on at his elbow, occasionally, as if 
to compare it with the original, stealing a long look from be- 
tween his hand and his slouched hat at the radiant creature sit- 
ting so unconsciously for her picture, and in a low voice cor- 
recting as by the result of his gaze, the rapid touches of the 
artist. 

‘Take a finer pencil for the nostril, caro mio!’ said he ; 
‘it is as thin as the edge of a violet, and its transparent 
curve-————’ 

‘Cospetto ! said the youth: ‘ but you see by this faint light 
better than I ; if she would but turn to the moon } 

The Signor Basil suddenly flung his handkerchief into the 
lagoon, bringing its shadow between the queen of night and the 
Marquesa del Marmore ; and attracted from her reverie by the 
passing object, the lady moved her head quickly to the light 
and in that moment the spirited lip and nostril were transferred 
to the painter’s sketch. 

‘Thanks, mio bravo!’ enthusiastically exclaimed the looker- 
on ; ‘ Giorgione would not have beaten thee with the crayon!’ 
and with a rudeness which surprised the artist, he seized the 
paper from beneath his hand, walked away with it to the stern, 
and leaning far over the rails, perused it fixedly by the mellow 
lustre of the moon. The youth presently followed him, and 
after a few words exchanged in an under tone, Signor Basil 
slipped a piece of gold into his hand, and carefully placed the 
sketch in his own portfolio. 


Il. 


It was toward midnight, when the Mangia-foco entered the 
Adige, and keeping its steady way between the low banks of 
the river, made for the grass-grown and flowery canal, which 
connects its waters with the Po. Most of the passengers had 
yielded to the drowsy influence of the night-air, and, of the 
aristocratic party on the larboard side, the young Marquesa 
alone was waking ; her friends had made couches of their cloaks 
and baggage, and were reclining at her feet, while the artist, all 
except the Signor Basil, were stretched fairly on the deck, their 
portfolios beneath their heads, and their large hats covering 
their faces from the powerful rays of the moon. 
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*Miladi does justice to the beauty of the night,’ said the 
waking artist, in a low and respectful tone, as he rose from her 
feet with a cluster of tuberoses she had let fall from her hand. 

‘It is indeed lovely, Signor pittore,’ responded the Marque- 
sa, glancing at his portfolio, and receiving the flowers with a 
gracious inclination ; ‘have you touched Venice from the la- 
goon to-night?’ 

The Signor Basil opened his portfolio, and replied to the 
indirect request of the lady by showing her a very indifferent 
sketch of Venice from the island of St. Lazzaro. As if to es- 
cape from the necessity of praising what had evidently disap- 
pointed her, she turned the cartoon hastily, and exposed, on the 
sheet beneath, the spirited and admirable outline of her own 
matchless features. 

A slight start alone betrayed the surprise of the high-born 
lady, and, raising the cartoon to examine it more closely, she 
said, with a smile, ‘You may easier tread on Titian’s heels 
than Canaletti’s. Bezzuoli has painted me, and not half so 
well. I will wake the Marquis, and he shall purchase it of you.’ 

‘Not for the wealth of the Medici, Madam!’ said the young 
man, clasping his portfolio hastily ; ‘ pray do not disturb Mon- 
signore! The picture is dear to me.’ 

The Marquesa looked into his face, and witha glance around, 
which the accomplished courtier before her read better than 
she dreamed, she drew her shawl over her blanched shoulders, 
and settled herself to listen to the conversation of her new ac- 
quaintance. 

‘You would be less gracious if you were observed, proud 
beauty,’ thought Basil ; ‘ but while you think the poor painter 
may while away the tediousness of a vigil, he may feed his eye 
on your beauty as well.’ 

The Mangia-foco turned into the canal, threaded its lily-pav- 
ed waters for a mile or two, putting forth upon the broad bosom 
of the Po, went on her course against the stream, and, with 
retarded pace penetrated toward the sun-beloved heart of Italy. 
And while the later hours’ performed their procession with the 
stars, the Marquesa del Marmore leaned sleepless and unfatigued 
against the railing, listening with mingled curiosity and scorn 
to the passionate love-murmur of the enamored painter. His 
hat was thrown aside, his fair and curling locks were flowing 
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in the night air, his form was bent earnestly but respectfully 
towards her, and on his lip, with all the submissive tenderness, 
there sat a shadow of something she could not define, but which 
rebuked ever and anon, as with the fierce regard of a noble, 
the condescension she felt towards him as an artist. 


Ill. 


Upon the lofty dome of the altar in the cathedral of Bolog- 
no stands poised an angel in marble, not spoken of in the 
books of travellers but perhaps the loveliest incarnation of a 
blessed cherub that ever Jay in the veined bosom of Pentelicus. 
Lost and unobserved on the vast floor of the nave, the group 
of artists, who had made a day’s journey from Ferrara, sat in 
the wicker chairs hired for a baioch the vesper, and drew si- 
lently from this angel, while the devout people of Bologna 
murmured their Ave Marias around. Signor Basil alone was 
content to look over the work of his companions, and the twi- 
light had already begun to brighten the undying lamps at the 
shrine, when he started from the pillar against which he leaned, 
and crossed hastily toward a group issuing from a private chap- 
el in the western aisle. A lady walked between two gentlemen 
of noble mein, and behind her, attended by an equally distin- 
guished company, followed that lady’s husband, the Marquesa 
del Marmore. There were strangers passing through Bologna, 
aad had been attended to vespers by some noble friends. 

The companions of the Signor Basil looked on with some 
surprise as their enamoured friend stepped confidently before 
the two nobles in attendance upon the lady, and arrested her 
steps with a salutation which, though respectful as became a 
gentleman, was marked with the easy politeness of one accus- 
tomed to a favorable reception. 

* May I congratulate Miladi,’ he said, rising slowly from his 
bow, and fixing his eyes with unembarrassed admiration on her 
own liquid but now frowning orbs, ‘ upon her safe journey over 
the Marches. Bologna,’ he continued, glancing at the nobles 
with a courteous smile, ‘ welcomes her fittingly.’ 

The lady listened with a look of surprise, and the Bolog- 
nes glanced from the dusty boots of the artist to his portfolio. 

* Has the painter the honor to know La Signora?’ asked the 
cavalier on the right. 
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¢ Signor, si!? said the painter, fiercely, as a curl arched the 
lady’s lip, and she prepared to answer. 

The color mounted to the temples of the Marquesa, and her 
husband, who had loitered beneath the Madonna of Domeni- 
chino, coming up at the instant, she bowed coldly to the Sig- 
nor Basil, and continued down the aisle. The artist followed 
to her carriage, and lifted his hat respectfully as the lumbering 
equipage took its way by the famous statue of Neptune, and 
then with a confident smile, which seemed to his companions 
somewhat mistimed, he muttered between his teeth ‘ clascuno 


son bel’ giorno,’ and strolled loiteringly on with them to the 
trattoria. 


IV. 

Some two or three days after the repulse of the Signor Ba- 
sil in the cathedral of Bologna, the group of travelling artists 
were on their way from the grand gallery at Florence to their 
noon-day meal. Loitering with slow feet through the crowded 
and narrow Via Calzaiole, they emerged into the sunny piazza, 
and looking up with understanding eyes at the slender shaft of 
the Campanile, (than which a fairer finger of religious architec- 
ture points not to heaven,) they took their way toward the 
Church of Santa Trinita, proposing to eat their early dinner at 
a house named from its excellence ina certain temperate beve- 
rage, La Birra. The traveller should be advised also, that by 
paying an extra paul in the bottle, he may have at this renowned 
eating-house, an old wine, sunned on the southern shoulder of 
Fiesole, that hath in its flavor a certain redolence of Boccaccio, 
scarce remarkable since it grew in the scene of the Decameron, 
but of a virtue which, to the Hundred Tales of Love, (read 
drinking,) is what the Gradus ad Parnassum should be to the 
building of adithyrambic. The oil of two crazie upon the palm 
of the fat waiter Giuseppe will assist in calling the vintage to 
his memory. 

A thundering rap upon the gate of the adjoining Palazzo ar- 
rested the attention of the artists as they were about to enter the 
Birra, and in the occupant of a dark green cabriolet, drawn by 
a pampered horse of the Duke’s breed, they recognised, ele- 
gantly dressed and posed on his seat a la D’orsay the Signor 
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Basil. His coat was of an undecided cut and color, and his 
gloves were of primrose purity. 

The recognition was immediate, and the cordiality of the 
greeting mutual. They had parted from their companion at 
the gate of Florence, as travellers part, without question, and 
they met without reserve to part as questionless again. ‘The 
artists were surprised at the Signor Basil’s transformation, but 
no follower of their refined art would have been so ill-bred as 
to express it. He wished them the bon appetito, as a tall 
chasseur came out to say that her ladyship was at home ; and 
with a slacked rein the fiery horse sprang through the gateway, 
and the marble court of the palace rang with his prancing hoofs. 

He who has idled and bought flowers at the ca‘é of the Co- 
lonna at Florence will have remarked, as he sat in his chair 
upon the street in the sultry evening, the richly ornamented ter- 
race and the balustrade of the Palazzo Corsi giving upon the 
Piazza Trinita. The dark old Ghibelline polace of the Stroz- 
zi lets the eye down upon it, as it might pass from a helmeted 
knight with closed visor to his unbonnetted and laughing page. 
The crimson curtains of the window opening upon the terrace, 
at the time of our story, reminded every passing Florentine of 
the lady who dwelt within—a descendant of one of the haughti- 
est lines of English chivalry—resident in Italy since many years 
for health, but bearing in her delicate frame and exquisitely 
transparent features, the loftiest type of patrician beauty that 
had ever filled the eye that looked upon her. In the inner 
heaven of royal exclusiveness at the Pitti—in its constellation 
of rank and wit—the Lady Geraldine had long been the wor- 
shipped and ascendant cynosure. Happy ina husband without 
rank and but ofa moderate fortune, she maintained the spotless 
character of an English wife in this sphere of conventional 
corruption ; and though the idol of the Duke and his nobles, it 
would have been like a whisper against the purity of the bright- 
est Pleiad to have linked her name with love. 

With her feet upon a sofa covered with a gossamer cashmere, 
her lovely head pillowed on a cushion of silk, anda slight stand 
within arm’s length holding a vase of flowers and the volume 
from which she had been reading, the Lady Geraldine receiv- 
ed the Count Basil Spirifort, some time attaché to the Russian 
embassy at Paris, (where he had first sunned his eyes in her 
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beauty,) and at present the newly appointed secretary to the 
minister of the same monarch near the court of Tuscany. 

Without a bow, but with the hasty step and gesture of a long 
absent and favored friend, the Count Basil ran to the proffered 
hand, and pressed its alabaster fingers to his lips. Had the 
more common acquaintances of the diplomate seen him at this 
moment, they would have marvelled how the mask of manhood 
may drop, and disclose the ingenuous features of the boy. 
The secretary knew his species, and the Lady Geraldine was 
one of those women for whom the soul is unwilling to possess 
a secret. 

After the first inquiries were over, the lady questioned her 
recovered favorite of his history since they had parted ‘I left 
you’ she said, ‘ swimming the dangerous tide of life at Paris. 
How have you come to shore ?” 

‘ Thanks, perhaps, to your friendship, which made life worth 
the struggle! For the two extremes, however, you know 
what I was at Paris, and yesterday I was a wandering artist in 
velveteen and sombrero!’ 

Lady Geraldine laughed. 

‘ Ah ! you look at my curls—but Macassar is at a discount ! 
It is the only grace I cherished in my incognito. 4 résumer— 
I got terribly out of love by the end of the year after we parted, 
and as terribly in debt. My promotion in diplomacy did not 
arrive, and the extreme hour for my credit did. Pozzo de 
Borgo kindly procured me congé for a couple of years, and I 
dived presently under a broad-rimmed hat, got into a vetturino 
with portfolio and pencils, joited a troop of wandering artists, 
and with my patrimony at nurse, have been two years look- 
ing at life without spectacles at Venice.’ 

And painting? ’ 

Painting !? 

‘Might one see a specimen?’ asked the Lady Geraldine, 
with an incredulous smile. 

‘I regret that my immortal efforts in oils are in the posses- 
sion of a certain Venetian, who lets the fifth floor of a tenement 
washed by the narrowed canal in that fair city. But if your 
ladyship cares to see a drawing or two—’ 

He rang the bell, and his jockt Anglais presently brought 
from the pocket of his cabriolet a way-worn and thinly fur- 
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nished portfolio. The Lady Geraldine turned over a half-doz- 
en indifferent views of Venice, but the last cartoon in the portfo- 
lio made her start. 

‘La Marquesa del Marmore "’ she exclaimed looking at Count 
Basil with an inquiring and half uneasy eye. 

‘Is it well drawn ?’ he asked quietly. 

© Well drawn ? It isa sketch worthy of Raphael.—Do you 
really draw so well as this, or,"—she added after a slight hesita- 
tion—‘ is it a miracle of love ?’ 

‘It is a divine head,’ soliloquised the Russian, half closing 
his eyes and looking at the drawing from a distance, as if to fill 
up the imperfect outline from his memory. 

The Lady Geraldine laid her hand on his arm. ‘ My dear 
Basil,’ she said seriously, ‘1 should be wretched if I thought 
your happiness was in the power of this woman. Do you love 
her 

‘The portrait was not drawn by me,’ he answered, ‘ though 
I have a reason for wishing her to think so. It was done by a 
fellow-traveller of mine, whom I wish to make a sketch of 
yourself, and I have brought it here to interest you in him as 
an artist. Mais revenons a nos moutons—La Marquesa was 
also a fellow-traveller of mine, and without loving her too vio- 
lently, I owe her a certain debt of courtesy contracted on the 
way. Will you assist me to pay it ?’ 

Relieved of her fears, and not at all suspecting the good faith 
of the diplomatist in his acknowledgments of gratitude, the Lady 
Geraldine inquired simply how she could serve him. 

‘In the twenty-four hours since my arrival at Florence,’ he 
said, ‘I have put myself, as you will see, au courant of the 
minor politics of the Pitti. Thanks to my Parisian renown, 
the Duke has enrolled me already under the back-stairs oligar- 
chy, and to-morrow night I shall sup with you in the Saloon of 
Hercules after the ball is over. La Marquesa, as you well 
know, has, with all her rank and beauty, never been able to 
set foot within those guarded penetralia—soit her malicious 
tongue, soit the interest against her of the men she has played 
upon her hook too freely. The road to her heart, if there be 
one, lies over that threshold, and I would take the toll. Do 
you understand me, most beautiful Lady Geraldine ? ’ 

The Count Basil imprinted another kiss upon the fingers of 
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the fair Englishwoman, as she promised to put in his hand the 
following night the illuminated ticket which was to repay, as 
she thought, too generously, a debt of gratitude ; and plucking 
a flower from her vase for his bosom, he took his leave to re- 
turn at twilight to dinner. Dismissing his cabriolet at the gate, 
he turned on foot toward the church of San Gaetano, and with 
an expression of unusual elation in his step and countenance 
entered the trattoria, where dined at that moment his compan- 
ions of the pencil. 


V. 


The green lamps glittering by thousands amid the foliage of 
the Boboli had attained their full brightness, and the long-lived 
Italian day had died over the distant mountains of Carrara, leav- 
ing its inheritance of light apparently to the stars, who, on their 


fields of deepening blue, sparkled, each one like the leader of us 
an unseen host in the depths of heaven, himself the foremost me F 


and the most radiant. ‘The night was balmy and voluptuous. 
The music of the Ducal band swelled forth from the perfumed 
apartments on the air. A single nightingale, far back in the 
wilderness of the garden, poured from his melodious heart a 
chant of the most passionate inelancholy. The sentinel of the 
body-guard stationed at the limit of the spray of the fountain 
leaned on his halberd, and found his rude senses melt in the 
united spells of luxury and nature. The ministers of a mon- 
arch’s pleasure had done their utmost to prepare a scene of roy- 
al delight, and night and summer had flung in their enchantments 
when ingenuity was exhausted. 

The dark architectural mass of the Pitti, pouring a blaze of 
light scarce endurable from its deeply sunk windows, looked 
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like the side of an enchanted mountain laid open for the revels Ph i 
of sorcery. The aigrette and plume passed by; the tiara and the i 
jewel upon the breast ; the gaily dressed courtiers and the glit- Pat 
tering dames, and to that soldier at his dewy post, it seemed I . 
like the realized raving of the improvisatore when he is lost in L. iy 
some fable of Araby. Yet within walked Malice and Hate, i ., 
and the light and perfume that might have fed an angel’s heart f i. 
with love, but deepened in many a beating bosom the consum- 8 
ing fires of envy. Per 
With the gold key of office on his cape, the Grand Chamber- ia me 
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lain stood at the feet of the Dowager Grand Duchess, and by 
a sign to the musicians, hidden in a latticed gallery behind the 
Corinthian capitals of the hall, retarded or accelerated the soft 
measure of the waltz. On a raised seat in the rear of the 
chairs of state, sat the ladies of honor, and the noble dames 
nearest allied to royal blood ; one solitary and privileged intru- 
der alone sharing the elevated place—the Lady Geraldine. 
Dressed in white, her hair wound about her head in the simplest 
form, yet developing its divine shape with the clear outline of 
svatuary, her eyes lambent with purity and sweetness, heavily 
fringed with lashes a shade darker than the light auburn braided 
on her temples, and the tint of the summer’s most glowing 
rose turned out from the thread-like parting of her lips ; she 
was a vision of loveliness to take into the memory, as the poet 
enshrines in his soul the impossible shape of his ideal, and con- 
sumes youth and age searching in vain for its like. Fair Lady 
Geraldine! thou wilt read these passionate words from one whose 
worship of thy intoxicating loveliness has never before found 
utterance, but if this truly told tale should betray the hand that 
has dared to describe thy beauty, in thy next orisons to St 
Mary of Pity, breathe from those bright lips a prayer that he 
may forget thee ! 

By the side of the Lady Geraldine, but behind the chair of the 
Grand Dutchess, who listened to his conversation with singular 
delight, stood a slight young man of uncommon personal beauty, 
a stranger apparently to every other person present. His bril- 
liant uniform alone betrayed him to be in the Russian diploma- 
cy, and the marked distinction shown him both by the reign- 
ing queen of the court, and the more powerful and inaccessible 
queen of beauty, marked him as an object of keen and univer- 
sal curiosity. By the time the fifth mazurka had concluded its 
pendulous refrain, the Grand Chamberlain had tolerably well 
circulated the name and rank of Count Basil Spirifort, the re- 
nowned wit and el gant of Paris, newly appointed to the Court 
of His Royal Highness of Tuscany. Fair eyes wandered amid 
his sunny curls, and beating bosoms hushed their pulses as he 

assed. 
: Count Basil knew the weight of a first impression. Count 
Basil knew also the uses of contempt. Upon the first princi- 
ple, he kept his place between the Grand Duchess and Lady 
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Geraldine, exerting his deeply studied art of pleasing to draw 
upon himself their exclusive attention. Upon the second prin- 
ciple, he was perfectly unconscious of the presence of another 
human being, and neither the gliding step of the small-eared 
Princess S in the waltz, nor the stately advance of the last 
female of the Medici in the marzuka, distracted his large blue 
eyes a moment from their idleness. With one hand on the ea- 
gle-hilt of his sword, and his side leaned against the high cush- 
ion of red velvet, honored by the pressure of the Lady Geral- 
dine, he gazed up into that beaming face, when not bending re- 
spectfully to the Duchess, and drank steadfastly from her 
beauty, as the lotus cup drinks light from the sun. 

The new Secretary had calculated well. In the deep recess 
of the window looking toward San Miniato, stood a lady nearly 
hidden, from view by the muslin curtains just stirring with the 
vibration of the music, who gazed on the immediate circle of 
the Grand Duchess with an interest that was not attempted to 
be disguised. On her first entrance into the hall, the Marquesa 
del Marmore had recognised in the new minion of favor her 
impassioned lover of the lagoon, her slighted acquaintance of 
the cathedral. When the first shock of surprise was over, she 
looked on the form: which she had found beautiful even in the 
disguise of poverty, and, forgetting her insulting repulse when 
he would have claimed in public the smile she had given him 
when unobserved, she recalled with delight every syllable he 
had murmured in her ear, and every look she had called forth 
in the light of a Venetian moon. The man who had burned 
upon the altar of her vanity the most intoxicating incense— 
who had broken through the iron rules of convention and cere- 
mony, to throw his homage at her feet—who had pourtrayed so 
incomparably, (she believed) with his love-inspired pencil the 
features imprinted on his heart—this chance-worn worshipper, 
this daring but gifted plebeian, as she had thought him, had sud- 
denly shot into her sphere, and become a legitimate object of 
love ; and beautified by the splendor of favor, and distinguished 
by the preference and favor of those incomparably above her, 
he seemed tenfold, to her eyes, the perfection of adorable beau- 
ty. As she remembered his eloquent devotion to herself, and 
saw the interest taken in him by a woman whom she had hated 
and had calumniated—a woman whom she believed stood be- 
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tween her and all the light of existence—she anticipated the 
triumph of taking him from her side—of exhibiting him to the 
world as a falcon seduced from his first quarry—and never 
doubting that so brilliant a favorite would control the talisman 
of the paradise she had so long wished to enter, she panted for 
the moment, when she should catch his eye and draw him from 
his lure, and already heard the Chamberlain’s voice in her ear, 
ee her presence after the ball in the saloon of Her- 
cules. 

The Marquesa had been well observed from the first by the 
wily diplomate. A thorough adept in the art (so necessary to 
his profession) of seeing without appearing tosee, he had scarce 
lost a shade of the varying expressions of her countenance ; 
and while she fancied him perfectly unconscious of her pres- 
ence, he read her tell-tale features as if they had given utterance 
to her thoughts. He saw, with secret triumph, the effect of 
his brilliant position upon her proud and vain heart ; watched 
her while she made use of her throng of despised admirers, 
to create a sensation near him, and attract his notice ; and when 
the ball wore on, and he was still in unwearied and exclusive 
attendance upon the Lady Geraldine, he gazed after her with a 
momentary curl of triumph on his lip, as she took up her con- 
cealed position in the embayed window, and abandoned herself 
to the bitter occupation of watching the happiness of her rival. 
The Lady Geraldine had never been so animated since her first 
appearance at the Court of Tuscany. 

{t was past midnight when the Grand Duke, flushed and tir- 
ed with dancing, came to the side of the Lady Geraldine. 
Count Basil gave some and remaining a moment in nominal 
obedience to the Sovereign’s polite request which he was too 
politic to construe literally, he looked down the dance with the 
air of one who has turned his back on all that could interest 
him, and passing close to the concealed position of the Mar- 
quesa stepped out upon the balcony. 

The air was cool, and the fountains played refreshingly be- 
low. The Count Basil was one of those minds which never 
have so much leisure for digression as when they are most occu- 
pied. A love as deep and profound as the abysses of his soul, 
was weaving thread for thread with a revenge worthy of a Mo- 
hican ; yet, after trying in vain to count eight in the Pleiades, 
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he raised himself upon the marble balustrade, and perfectly an- 
ticipating the iaterruption to his solitude which presently oc- 
curred, began to speculate aloud on the dead and living at that 
hour beneath the roof of the Pitt. 

‘A painter’s mistress,’ he said, ‘ immortal in the touch of her 
paramonr’s pencil, is worshipped for centuries on these walls 
by the pilgrims of art ; while the warm perfection of all loveli- 
ness—the purest and divinest of high-born women—will perish 
utterly with the eyes that have seen her! The Bella of Titian, 
the Formarina of Raffaelle—peasant-girls of Italy—have, at 
this moment, more value in this royal palace than the breathing 
forms that inhabit it! The Lady Geraldine herself, to whom 
the Sovereign offers at this moment his most flattering hom- 
age would be less a luss to him than either! Yet they despise 
the gods of the pencil who may thus make them immortal ! 
The dull blood in their noble veins, that never bred a thought 
beyond the instincts of their kind, would look down, forsooth, 
on the inventive and celestial ichor that inflames the brain, and 
prompts the fiery hand of the painter ! How long will this very 
sovereign live in the memoirsof men ? The murderous Med- 
ici, the ambitious cardinals, the abandoned women of an age 
gone by, hang in imperishable colors on his walls; while of 
him the lord of this land of genius, there is not a bust or a pic- 
ture that would bring a sequin in the market-place! They 
would buy genius in these days like wine, and throw aside the 
flask in which it ripened. Raffacelle and Buonarotti were 
companions for a pope and his cardinals ;—Titian was an hon- 
ored guest for the Doge. The stimulus to immortalize these 
noble friends was in the love they bore them ; and the secret of 
their power to do it lay half in the knowledge of their charac- 
ters, gained by daily intimacy. Painters were princes then, 
as they are beggars now; and the princely art is beggared as 
well!’ 

The Marquesa del Marmore stepped out upon the balcony, 
leaning on the arm of the Grand Chamberlain. The solilo- 
quizing Secretary had foretold to himself both her coming and 
her companion. 

‘Monsieur le Comta,’ said the Chamberlain, ‘ La Marquesa 
del Marmore wishes for the pleasure of your acquaintance.’ 

Count Basil bowed low, and in that low and musical tone 
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of respectful devotion which, real or counterfeit, made him 
irresistible to a woman who had a soul to be thrilled, he re- 
peated the usual nothings upon the beauty of the night ; and 
when the Chamberlain returned to his duties, the Marquesa 
walked forth with her companion to the cool and fragrant al- 
leys of the garden, and, under the silent and listening stars, im- 
plored forgiveness for her pride ; and with the sudden aban- 
donment peculiar to the clime, poured into his ear the passion- 
ate and weeping avowal of her sorrow and love. : 

‘ Those hours of penitence in the embayed window,’ thought 
Count Basil, ‘ were healthy for your soul.’ And as she walked 
by his side, Jeaning heavily on his arm, and half-dissolved in a 
confiding tenderness, his thoughts reverted to another and a far 
sweeter voice ; and while the caressing words of the Marquesa 
fell on an unlistening ear, his footsteps insensibly turned back 
to the lighted hall. 


VI. 


As the daylight stole softly over Vallombrosa, the luxurious 
chariot of the Marquesa del Marmore stopped at the door of 
Count Basil. The Lady Geraldine’s suit had been successful ; 
and the hitherto excluded Florentine had received, from the 
hand of the man she had once so ignorantly scorned, a privilege 
for which she would have bartered her salvation ;—she had 
supped at his side in the saloon of Hercules. With many 
faults of character, she was an Italian in feeling, and had a ca- 
pacity, like all her countrywomen, for a consuming and head- 
long passion. She had better have been born of marble. 

‘I have lifted you to heaven,’ said Count Basil, as her cbar- 
iot wheels rolled from his door ; ‘ but it is as the eagle soars 
into the clouds with the serpent. We will see how you will 
relish the fal] !” 

The Grand Duke’s carriages, with their six horses and out- 
riders, had,turned down the Borg’ognisanti, and the ‘ City of 
the Red Lily,’ waking from her noon-day slumber, was alive 
with the sound of wheels. The sun was sinking over the Ap- 
_penine which kneels at the gate of Florence ; the streets were 
cool and shadowy ; the old women with the dambina between 
their knees, braided straw at their doors ; the booted guards- 
man paced his black charger slowly over the jeweller’s bridge ; 
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the picture-dealer brought forward his brightest ‘ master’ to the 
fading light ; and while the famous churches of that fairest city 
of the earth called to the Ave-Maria with impatient bell, the 
gallantry and beauty of Tuscany sped through the dampening 
air with their swift horses, meeting and passing with gay greet- 
ings amid the green alleys of the Cascene. 

The twilight had become grey, when the carriages and horse- 
men, scattered in hundreds through the interlaced roads of 
this loveliest of parks, turned by common consent toward the 
spacious square, in the centre, and drawing upin thickly serried 
ranks, the soiré on wheels, the réunion en plein air, which is 
one of the most delightful of the peculiar customs of Florence, 
commenced its healthful gaieties. —The showy carriages of the 
Grand Duke and the ex-king of Wurtemburg (whose rank 
would not permit them to share in the familiarities of the hour) 
disappeared by the avenue skirting the banks of the Arno, and 
with much delicate and some desperate specimens of skill, the 
coachman of the more exclusive nobility threaded the embar- 
rassed press of vehicles, and laid their wheels together on the 
southern edge of the piazza. The beaux in the saddle, disem- 
barrassed of ladies and axle-trees, enjoyed their usual butterfly 
privilege of roving, and with light rein and ready spur pushed 
their impatient horses, to the coronetted pannels of the loveliest 
or most powerful ; the laugh of the giddy was heard here and 
there over the pawing of restless hoofs ; an occasional scream, 
half of apprehension, half of admiration, rewarded the daring 
caracole of some young and bold rider ; and while the first star 
sprang to its place, and the dew of heaven dropped into the 
false flowers in the hat of the belle, and into the thirsting lips 
of the violet in the field, (simplicity, like virtue, is ats own re- 
ward !) the low murmur of calumny and compliment, of love 
and light-heartedness, of politeness, politics, puns and poetry, 
arose over that assembly upon wheels; and if it was not a 
scene and an hour of happiness, it was the fault neither of the 
fragrant eve nor of the provisions of nature and fortune. The 
material for happiness was there. 

A showy caléche with pannels of dusky crimson, the hammer- 
cloth of the same shade, edged with a broad fringe of white, 
the wheels slightly picked out with the same colors, and the 
coachman and footman in corresponding liveries, was drawn up 
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near the southern edge of the piazza.—A narrow alley had 
been left for horsemen between this equipage and the adjoining 
ones, closed up at the extremity, however, by a dark green and 
very plain chariot, placed with a bold violation of etiquette di- 
rectly across the line, and surrounded just now by two or three 
persons of the highest rank, leaning from their saddles in earnest 
conversation with the occupant. Not far from the caléche, 
mounted upon an English blood-horse of great beauty, a young 
man had just drawn rein as if interrupted only for a moment on 
some pressing errand, and with his hat slightly raised, was pay- 
ing his compliments to the venerable Prince Poniatowski, at 
that time the Amphytrion of Floreace.—From moment to mo- 
ment, as the pauses occurred in the exchange of courteous 
phrases, the rider whose spurred heel was close at his saddle- 
girths, stole an impatient glance up the avenue of carriages to 
the dark-green chariot, and, excited by the lifted rein and 
man of the spur, the graceful horse fretted on his minion 
eet, and the bending figures from a hundred vehicles, and the 
focus of bright eyes radiating from all sides to the spot, would 
have betrayed, even to a stranger, that the horseman was of no 
common mark. Around his uncovered temples floated fair and 
well-cherished locks of the sunniest auburn ; and if there was 
beauty in the finely drawn line of his lips, there was an inex- 
pressible fierce spirit as well. 


VII. 


The Count Basil had been a month at Florence. [n that 
time he contrived to place himself between the Duke’s ear, 
and all the avenues of favor, and had approached as near, and 
perhaps nearer, to the hearts of the women of his court. A 
singular and instinctive knowledge of the weaknesses of human 
nature, perfected and concealed by conversance with the con- 
summate refinement of life at Paris, remarkable personal beau- 
ty, and a quality of scornful bitterness for which no one could 
divine a reason in a character and fate else so happily mingled, 
but which at the same time added to his fascination, had given 
Count Basil a command over the varied stops of society, equal- 
led by few players on that difficult and capricious instrument. 
His worldly ambition went swimmingly on, and the same wind 
filled the sail of his lighter ventures as well. The love of the 
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Marquesa del Marmore, as he had very well anticipated, grew 
with his influence and renown. A woman’s pride, he perfectly 
knew, is difficult to wake after she has once believed herself 
adored ; and satisfied that the portrait taken on the lagoon, and 
the introduction he had given her to the exclusive penetralia of 
the Pitti, would hold her till his revenge was complete, he left 
her love for him to find its own food in his successes, and 
never approached her, but to lay to her heart more mordently 
the serpents of jealousy and despair. 

For the Lady Geraldine the Count Basil had conceived a 
love, the deepest of which his nature was capable. Long as 
he had known her, it was a passion born in Italy, and while it 
partook of the qualities of the clime, it had for its basis the 
habitual and well-founded respect of a virtuous and sincere 
friendship. At their first acquaintance at Paris, the lovely 
English-woman, newly arrived from the purer moral atmos- 
phere of her own country, was moving in the dissolute, but 
skilfully disguised society of the Faubourg St. Germain, with 
simple unconsciousness of the pure in heart, innocent herself, 
and naturally unsuspicious of others. The perfect frankness 
with which she established an intimacy with the clever and ac- 
complished attache, had soon satisfied that clear-sighted person 
that there was no passion in her preference, and, giddy with 
the thousand pleasures of that metropolis of delight, he had read- 
ily sunk his first startled admiration of her beauty in an affec- 
tionate and confiding friendship. He had thus shown her the 
better qualities of his character only, and, charmed with his 
wit and penetration, and something flattered, perhaps, with the 
devotion of so acknowledged an autocrat of fashion and talent, 
she had formed an attachment for him that had all the earnest- 
ness of love without its passion.—They met at Florence, but 
the ‘ knowledge of good and evil’ had by this time driven the 
Lady Geraldine from her Eden of unconsciousness. Still ir- 
reproachable in conduct, and perhaps as pure in heart as_be- 
fore, an acquaintance with the forms of vice had introduced 
into her manners those ostensible cautions which, while they 
protect, suggest also what is to be feared. 

A change had taken place also in Count Basil. He had 
left the vitreous and mercurial clime of France, with its volatile 
and superficial occupations, for the voluptuous and indolent air 
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of Italy, and the study of its impassioned deifications of beauty. 
That which had before been in him an instinct of gay pleasure 
—a pursuit which palled in the first moment of success, and 
was second to his ambition or his vanity—had become, in 
those two years of a painter’s life, a thirst both of the senses 
and the imagination, which had usurped the very throne of his 
soul. Like the Hindoo youth who finds the gilded plaything 
of his childhood elevated in his maturer years into a god, he 
bowed his heart to what he had held so lightly, and brought 
the costly sacrifice of time and thought to its altars. He had 
fed his eyes upon the divine glories of the pencil, and upon 
the breathing wonders of love in marble, beneath the sky, and 
in the dissolving air in which they rose to the hand of inspira- 
tion ; and with his eye disciplined, and his blood fused with 
taste and enthusiasm, that idolatry of beauty, which had before 
seemed sensual or unreal, kindled its first fires in the mind, aad 
his senses were intoxicated with the incense. There is a kind 
of compromise in the effects of the atmosphere and arts of Italy. 
If the intellect takes a warmer hue in its study of the fair model of 
antiquity, the senses in turn become more mild and intellectual. 
In other latitudes and lands woman is loved more coldly. After 
the brief reign of a passion of instinct, she is happy if she can 
retain her empire by habit or the qualities of the heart. That 
divine form, meant to assimilate her to the angels, has never 
been recognised by the dull eye that should have seen in it a 
type of her soul. To the love of the painter or the statuary, 
or to his who has made himself conversant with their models, 
is added the imperishable enthusiasm of a captivating and ex- 
alted study. The mistress of his heart is the mistress of his 
mind. She is the breathing realization of that secret ideal 
which exists in every mind, but which, in men ignorant of the 
fine arts, takes another form, and becomes a woman’s rival and 
usurper. She is like nothing in ambition—she is like nothing 
in science or business—nothing in out-of-door pleasures. If 
politics, or the chase, or the acquisition of wealth, is the form 
of this ruling passion, she is unassociated with that which is 
nearest his heart, and he returns to her with an exhausted inter- 
est and a flagging fancy. It is her strongest tie upon his affection, 
even, that she is his refuge when unfit for that which occu- 
pies him most—in his fatigue, his disappointment, his vacuity 
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‘of head and heart. He thinks of her only as she receives 


him in his most worthless hours ; and as his refreshed intellects 
awake, sie is forgotten with the first thought of his favorite 
theme—for what has a woman’s loveliness to do with that ? 

Count Basil had not concluded his first interview with the 
Lady Geraldine without marvelling at the new feelings with 
which he looked upon her. He had never before realized her 
singular adorable beauty. The exquisitely turned head, the 
stall and pearly ears, the spiritual nostril, the softly moulded 
chin, the clear loftiness of expression, yet inexpressible deli- 
cacy and brightness in the lips, and a throat and bust than 
which those of Faustina in the delicious marble of the gallery 
of Florence might be less envied by the Queen of Love—his 
gaze wandered over these, and followed her in the harmony of 
her motions, and the native and unapproachable grace of every 
attitude ; and the pictures he had so passionately studied seemed 
to fade in his mind, and the statues he had half worshipped 
seemed to descend from their pedestals depreciated. The 
Lady Geraldine, for the first time, felt his eye. For the first 
time in their acquaintance, she was offended with its regard. 
Her embarrassment was read by the quick diplomate, and at 
that moment sprang into being a passion, which perhaps had 
died but for the conscious acknowledgment of her rebuke. 

Up to the evening in the Cacine, with which the second 
chapter of this simply-true tale commences, but one of the 
two leading threads in the Count Basil’s woof had woven well. 
‘The jealous are the damn’d,’ and the daily and deadly ago- 
ny of the Marques del Marmore was a dark ground from which 
his love to the Lady Geraldine rose to his own eye in heighten- 
ed relief. His dearest joy forwarded with equal step his dear- 
est revenge ; and while he could watch the working of his 
slow torture in the fascinated heart of his victim, he was content 
to suspend ‘a blow to which that of death would be a mercy. 
‘The law,’ said Count Basil, as he watched her quivering 
and imploring lip, ‘takes cognizance but of the murder of the 
body. It has no retribution for the keener dagger of the soul.’ 


Vill. 


The conversation between the Russian Secretary and the 
Prince Poniatowski ended at last in a graceful bow from the 
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i? former to his horse’s neck ; and the quicker rattling of the small 
2 hoofs on the ground, as the fine creature felt the movement in 
saddle and prepared to bound away, drew all eyes once more 
upon the handsomest and most idolized gallant of Florence. 
he narrow Jane of carriages, commencing with the showy 
caléche of the Marquesa del Marmore, and closed up by the 
plain. chariot of the Lady Geraldine, was still open, and 
with a glance at the latter which sufficiently indicated his desti- , 
nation, Count Basil raised his spurred heel, and, with a smile 
of delight and the quickness of a barb in the desert, galloped 
towards the opening. In the same instant the Marquesa del 
, Marmore gave a convulsive spring foward, and, in obedience 
5 to an imperative order, her coachman violently drew rein and 
| shot back the forward wheels of the caléche directly across his 
path. Met in full career by this sudden obstacle the horse of 
the Russian reared high in air; but ere the screams of appre- 
| hension had arisen from the adjacent carriages, the silken bridle 
| | was slacked, and, with a low bow to the foiled and beautiful 
} 


Marquesa as he shot past, he brushed the hammercloths of the 
two scarce separated carriages, and at the same instant stood at 
| the chariot window of the Lady Geraldine, as calm and re- 
spectful as if he had never known danger or emotion. 

A hundred eyes had seen the expression of his face as he 
leaped past the unkappy woman, and the drama of which that 
look was the key was understood in Florence. The Lady 
— Geraldine alone, seated far back in her chariot, was uncon- 
i scious of the risk run for the smile with which she greeted its 
| hero ; and unconscious, as well of the poignant jealousy and 
ll | open mortification she had innocently assisted to inflict, she 
“Se stretched her fair and transparent hand from the carriage and 

| stroked the glossy neck of his horse, and while the Marquesa 
del Marmore drove past with a look of inexpressible anguish 
and hate, and the dispersing nobles and dames took their way to 


A the city gates, Count Basil leaned close to the ear of the love- 
a | liest of breathing creatures, and forgot, as she forgot in listen- 
4 ing to the bewildering music of his voice, that the stars had 
1 risen, or that the night was closing around them. 


: The Cascené had long been silent when the chariot of the 
Lady Geraldine took its way to the town, and, with the reins 
loose npon his horse’s neck, Count Bassil followed at a slower 
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pace, lost in the reverie of a tumultuous passion. The spark- 
ling and unobstructed stars broke through the leafy roof of the 
avenue whose silence was disturbed by those fine and light 
stepping hoofs, and the challenge of the Duke’s forester, 
going his rounds ere the gates closed, had its own deep-throat- 
ed echo for its answer. The Arno rippled among the rushes 
on its banks, the occasional roll of wheels passing the paved 
arch of the Ponte Seraglio, came faintly down the river upon 
the moist wind, the pointed cypresses of the Convent of Bello 
Sguardo laid their slender fingers against the lowest stars in the 
southern horizon, and with his feet pressed, carelessly, far through 
his stirrups, and his head dropped on his bosom, the softened 
diplomate turned instinctively to the left in the last diverging 
point of green alleys, and his horse’s ears were already pricked 
at the tread before the gate of the watchful and idle dog- 
aniert. 

Close under the city wall on this side Florence, the traveller 
will remember that the trees are more thickly serried, and the 
stone seats, for the comfort and pleasure of those who would 
step forth from the hot streets for an hour of fresh air and rest, 
are mossy with the depth of perpetual shade. In the midst of 
this dark avenue, the unguided animal beneath the careless and 
forgetful rider suddenly stood still, and, the next moment start- 
ing aside, a female sprang high against his neck, and Count 
Basil, ere awake from his. reverie, felt the glance of a dagger 
across his bosom. 

With the slender wrist that had given the blow fiirmly ar- 
rested in his left hand, the Count Basil slowly dismounted, and 
after a steadfast look, by the dim light, into the face of the 
lovely assassin, he pressed her fingers respectfully, and with 
well-counterfeited emotion, to his lips. 

‘Twice since the Ave-Maria!’ he said in atone of re- 
proachful tenderness, ‘ and against a life that is your own!’ 

He could see, even in that faint light, the stern compression 
of those haughty lips, and the flash of the darkest eyes of the 
Val d’Arno. But, leading her gently to a seat, he sat beside 
her, and, with scarce ten brief moments of low-toned and 
consummate eloquence, he once more deluded her soul ! 

‘ We meet to-morrow,’ she said, as, after a burst of irrepres- 
sible tears, she disengaged herself from his neck, and looked 
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towards the end of the avenue, where Count Basil had already 
heard the pawing of her impatient horses. 

‘To-morrow!’ he answered; ‘but, mia carrissima!’ he 
continued, opening his breast to stanch the blood of his wound, 
cay owe me a concession after this rude evidence of your 
ove 

She looked into his face as if answer were superfluous. 

‘ Drive to my palazzo at noon, and remain with me till the 
Ave Maria.’ 

For but half a moment the impassioned Italian hesitated. 
Though the step he demanded of her was apparently without 
motive or reason—though it was one that sacrificed to a whim 
her station, her fortune, and her friends ; she hesitated but to 
question her reason if the wretched price of this sacrifice 
would be paid—if the love to which she fled from this world 
and heaven, was her own. In other countries, the crime of in- 
fidelity is punished—in Italy it is the appearance only that is 
criminal. In proportion as the sin is overlooked, the violation 
of the outward proprieties of life is severely visited ; and while 
a lover is stipulated for in the marriage-contract, an open visit 
to that lover’s house is an offence which brands the perpetrator 
with irremediable shame. The Marquesa del Marmore well 
knew that in going forth from the ancestral palace of her hus- 
band on a visit to Count Basil, she took leave of it forever. 
The equipage that would bear her to him would never return 
for her; the protection, the fortune, the noble relations, the 
troops of friends would all drop from her. Inthe pride of her 
youth and beauty, from the highest pinnacle of rank—from the 
shelter of fortune and esteem—she would descend, by a single 
step, to be a beggar for life and love from the mercy of the heart 
she fled to! 

‘I will come,’ she said in a firm voice, looking close into 
his face, as if she would read in his dim features the prophetic 
answer of his soul. 

The Count Basil strained her to his bosom, and starting back, 
as if with the pain of his wound, he pleaded the necessity of a 
surgeon, and bade her a hasty good-night. And while she 
gained her own carriage in secresy, he rode round to the other 
gate, which opens upon the Borg’ognisanti, and dismounting at 
the Café Colonna, where the artists were at this hour usually 
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assembled, he sought out his fellow-traveller, Giannino Spe- 
ranza, who had sketched the Marquesa upon the lagoon, and 
made an appointment with him for the morrow. 


IX. 


While the Count Basil’s Revenge sped thus merrily, the just 
Fates were preparing for him a retribution in his love. The 
mortification of the Marquesa del Marmore, at the Caciné, had 
been made the subject of the conversation at the prima sera 
of the Lady Geraldine ; and other details of the same secret 
drama transpiring at the same time, the whole secret of Count 
Basil’s feelings towards that unfortunate woman flashed clearly 
and fully upon her. His motives for pretending to have drawn 
the portrait of the lagoon, for procuring her admission to the 
exclusive suppers of the Pitti, for a thousand things which had 
been unaccountable, or referred to more amiable causes, were 
at once unveiled. Even yet, with no suspicion of the extent 
of his revenge, the Lady Geraldine felt an indignant pity for 
the unconscious victim, and a surprised disapproval of the 
character thus unmasked to her eye. Upon further reflection, 
her brow flushed to remember that she herself had been made 
the most effective tool of his revenge; and she recalled cir- 
cumstance after circumstance in the last month’s history, the 
attention and preference he had shown her, and which had 
gratified her, perhaps more than she admitted to herself, seem- 
ed to her sensitive and resentful mind to have been only the 
cold instruments of jealousy. Incapable as she was of unlaw- 
ful passion, the unequalled fascinations of Count Basil had 
silently found their way to her heart, and if her indignation was 
kindled by a sense of justice and womanly pity, it was fed 
and fanned unaware by mortified pride. She rang, and sent 
an order to the gate that she was to be denied for the future to 
the Count Basil Spirifort. 

The servant had appeared with his silver tray in his hand, 
and before leaving her presence to communicate the order, pre- 
sented her with a letter. Well foreseeing the énclaircissement 
which must follow the public scene in Casciné, the Count Basil 
had left the café for his own palazzo, and in a letter, of which 
the following is the passage most important to our story, he 
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revealed to the lady he loved a secret which he hoped would 
anticipate the common rumor :— 

* * * * «But these passionate words willhave offend- 
ed your ear, dearest lady, and 1 must pass to a theme on which I 
shall be less eloquent. You will hear to-night, perhaps, that which, 
with all your imagination, will scarce prepare you for what you 
will hear to-morrow. The Marquesa del Marmore is the victim 
of arevenge which has only been second in my heart to the love 
I have for the first time breathed to you. I can never hope 
that you will either understand or forgive the bitterness in 
which it springs ; yet it is a demon to which I am delivered, 
soul and body, and no spirit but my own can know its power. 
When I have called it by its name, and tcld you of its exaspira- 
tion, if you do not pardon, you will pity me. 

‘You know that | am a Russian, and you know the station 
my talents have won me ; but you do not know that I was born 
a serf andaslave! If youcould rend open my heart, and see 
the pool of blackness and bitterness that lies in its bottom, fallen 
drop by drop from this accursed remembrance, there would be 
little need to explain to you how this woman has offended me. 
Had I been honorably born, like yourself, I feel that 1 could 
have been, like you, an angel of light ; as it is, the contumely of 
a look has stirred me to revenge, which has in it, I do not need 
to be told, the darkest elements of murder. 

‘My early history is of no importance, yet I may tell you 
it was such as to expose to every wind this lacerated nerve. 
In a foreign land, and holding an official rank, it was seldom 
breathed upon. I wore, mostiy, a gay heart at Paris. In my 
late exile at Venice I had time to brood upon my dark remem- 
brance, and it was revived and fed by the melancholy of my 
solitude. The obscurity in which I lived, and the occasional 
comparison between myself and some passing noble in the 
Piazza, served to remind me, could | have forgotten it. I 
never dreamed of love in this humble disguise, and so never 
felt the contempt that had most power to wound. On receiv- 
ing letters of my new appointment, however, this cautious hu- 
mility did not wait to be put off with my sombrero. I started 
for Florence, clad in the habiliments of poverty, but with the 
gay mood of a courtier beneath. The first burst of my newly- 
released feelings was admiration for a woman of singular beauty, 
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who stood near me on one of the most love-awakening and de- 
licious eves that lever remember. My heart was overflowing, 
and she permitted me to breathe my passionate adoration in her 
ear. The Marquesa del Marmore, but for the scorn of the 
succeeding day, would, 1 think, have been the mistress of my 
soul. Strangely enough, I had seen you without loving you. 
‘I have told you, as a bagatelle that might amuse you, my 
rencontre with del Marmore and his dame in the cathedral of 
Bologna. The look she gave me there sealed her doom. It 
was witnessed by the companions of my poverty, and the 
concentrated resentment of years sprang up at the insult. Had 
itbeen a man, I must have struck him dead where he stood ; 
—she was a woman, and I swore the downfall of her pride.’ 
Thus briefly dismissing the chief topic of his letter, Count 
Basil returned to the pleading of his love. It was dwelt on more 
eloquently than his revenge ; but as the Lady Geraldine scarce 
read it to the end, it need not retard the procession of events 
in our story. The fair Englishwoman sat down beneath the 
Etruscan lamp, whose soft light illumined a brow, cleared, as 
if by a sweep from the wing of her good angel, of the troubled 
dream which had overhung it, and in brief and decided, but 
kind and warning words, replied to the letter of Count Basil. 


xX 

It was noon on the following day, and the Contadini from 
the hills were settling to their siesta on the steps of the 
churches, and against the columns of the Piazza del Gran’ 
Duca. The artists alone, in the cool gallery and, in the tem- 
pered halls of the Pitti, shook eff the drowsiness of the hour, 
and strained sight and thought upon the immortal canvass from 
which they drew; while the sculptor in his brightening studio, 
weary of the mallet, yet excited by the bolder light, leaned 
on the rough block behind him, and, with listless body but 
wakeful and fervent eye, studied the last touches upon his 
marble. 

Prancing hoofs, and the sharp quick roll peculiar to the 
wheels of carriages of pleasure, awakend the aristocratic sleep- 
ers of the Via dei Servi, and witha lash and a jerk of violence, 
the coachman of the Marquesa del Marmore, enraged at the 
loss of his noon-day repose, brought up her showy caléche at 
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the door of the Count Basil Spirifort. The fair occupant of 
that luxurious vehicle was pale, but the brightness of joy and 
hope burned almost fiercely in her eye. 

The doors flew open as the Marquesa descended, and, fol- 
il lowing a servant in the Count’s livery, of whom she asked 
. no question, she found herself in a small saloon, furnished with 

: | the peculiar luxury which marks the apartments of a bachelor, 
, and darkened like a painter’s room. The light came in froma 
single tall window, curtained below, and under it stood an easel, 
® at which, on her first entrance, a young man stood sketching 
| the outlines of a female head. As she advanced looking ea- 
i gerly around for another face, the artist laid down his palette, | 
Jil and witha low reverence presented her with a note from 
— Count Basil. It informed her that political news of the high- 

sf est importance had called him suddenly to the cabinet of his 
1 Chef, but that he hoped to be with her soon; and meantime, 
> he begged of her as a first favor in his newly prospered love, 
-_ to bless him with the possession of her portrait, done by the 
incomparable artist who would receive her. 
a Disappointment and vexation overwhelmed the heart of the ) 
§ Marquesa, and she burst into tears. She read the letter again, 
— and grew calmer ; for it was laden with epithets of endearment, 

* and seemed to her written in the most sudden haste. Never 

i doubting for an instant the truth of his apology, she removed 

| her hat, and with a look at the deeply shaded mirror, while 
| she shook out from their confinement the masses of her luxuriant 
if hair, she approached the painter’s easel, and with a forced 
i cheerfulness inquired in what attitude she should sit to him. 
a | ‘If the Signora will amuse herself,’ he replied, with a bow, 
. ‘it will be easy to compose the picture, and seize the expres- 
ss sion whithout annoying her with a pose.’ 

| Relieved thus of any imperative occupation, the unhappy 


| Marquesa seated herself by a table of intaglios and prints, and 
| while she apparently occupied herself in the examination of 
these specimens of art, she was delivered, as her tormentor | 

| had well anticipated, to the altetnate tortures of impatience and 
i@ remorse. And while the hours wore on her face paled, and 
i | her eyes grew bloodshot with doubt and fear, the skilful paint- 
a er, forgetting every thing in the enthusiasm of his art, and 
@ forgotten utterly by his unconscious subject, transferred too 
| faithfully to the canvass that picture of agonized expectation. 
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The afternoon meantime had worn away, and the gay world 
of Florence, from the side towards Fiesolé, rolled past the Via 
dei Servi on their circuitous way to the Casciné and saw, 
with dumb astonishment, the carriage and liveries of the Mar- 
quesa del Marmore at the door of the Count Basil Spirifort, 
on they swept by the Via Mercata Nova to the Long’ Arno, 
and there their astonishment redoubled ; for in the window of 
the Cassino dei Nobili, playing with billiard que, and laughing 
with a group of lounging exquisites, stood Count Basil himself, 
the most unoccupied and listless of sunset idlers. There was but 
one deduction to be drawn from this sequence of events; and 
when they remembered the demonstration of passionate jealousy 
on the previous evening in the Casciné, Count Basil evidently 
innocent of participation in her passion, was deemed a perse- 
cuted man, and the Marquesa del Marmore was lost to herself 
and the world ! 

Three days after this well-remembered circumstance in the 
history of Florence, an order was received from the Grand 
Duke to admit into the exhibition of modern artists a picture 
by a young Venetian painter, an éléve of the Count Basil 
Spirifort. It was called ‘ The Lady expecting an Inconstant,’ 
and had been pronounced by a virtuoso who had seen it on pri- 
vate view, to be a master-piece of expression and color. It 
was instantly and indignantly recognised as the portrait of the 
unfortunate Marquesa, whose late abandonment of her hushand 
was fresh on the lips of common rumor ; but ere it could be 
officially removed, the circumstance had been noised abroad, 
and the picture had been seen by all the curious in Florence. 
The order for its removal was given; but the purpose of 
Count Basil had been effected, and the name of the unhappy 
Marquesa had become a jest on the vulgar tongue. 

This tale had not been told had there not been more than a 
common justice in its sequel. The worst passions of men in 
common life, are sometimes inscrutably prospered. The re- 
venge of Count Basil, however, was betrayed by the last step 
which completed it ; and while the victim of his fiendish re- 
sentment finds peaceful asylum in England, under the roof of 
the compassionate Lady Geraldine, the once gay and admired 
Russian wanders from city to city, followed by an evil reputa- 
tion, and stamped unaccountably as a Juttatore.* 


* A man with an evil eye. 
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, THE DYING GIRL. 


“TT Nay, do not speak—my own green hills 
| Rise freshly to my view, 


bs | The elm-tree droops to the cottage roof, 

_ _ And there are my flowers too. 
- a Bright, beautiful things! ye never say 

7 A word to me, like death or decay. 


I see the path to the grove-crowned hill, 
Where my feet have often strayed, 

And softly the twilight shadows fall 

Where a quiet grave is made ; 

HH And my gentle sister is resting there, 

And the grass is moved by our native air. 


} List! list! my own red-breast has come, 
i To sing on the twilight bough, 
i) In a stanger land, thou beautiful bird, 

e i How sweet is thy music now; 
? ( It speaks of home— of the sun-set prayer, 
Teel And voices of love that are blending there. 


“a Joy! joy ! methought in a distant land 

i I was called away to die; 

i] Strange voices came to my weary ear, 
Strange forms came gliding by. 

* Twas a sad, sad dream, and now ’tis past, 
I die in my own bright land at last. 


How very dear is the smallest thing 
Of my native land to me! 
A tuft of grass, the moss on the rock, 
Or insect light and free. 
And sweet home voices come to my ear, 
O! home! thou wert never half so dear 


= 


As now, when I come with weary tread, 
On this cherished spot to die, 

And feel, when my quivering pulse is low, 
My gentile mother nigh. 

Let me sleep, for the shadows gather fast, 

And I die in my native land at last. 


Portland, May, 1836. 


E. O. 8S. 
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MOBILE. 


Extract from the letter of a French gentleman, residing at the West. 


Mobile is a beautiful place, regularly laid out, and full of life 
and motion in mary respects the miniature of New-York. 
The emigration here exceeds all belief; but as its immense com- 
mercial resources are scarcely developed, it is probable that 
the expectations of the many will be realized. 

Mobile already trades extensively with distant foreign parts, 
and is by its location the depository of the immense wealth 
which is flowing from the noble rivers Alabama, Black warrior, 
and Tombeckby. If I were to judge of the number of inhab- 
itants it contains, from the moving active mass, I should esti- 
mate it at twenty thousand; and were I to speak of the general 
prosperity of the people, I should point to their elegant apparel, 
their handsome dwellings, and splendid stores. But if every 
thing indicates a people far advanced beyond first wants, yet 
their mode of life, so intensely active, and too agitated by oc- 
cupations speculative and perplexing, must of necessity be 
detrimental to calm, pure and elevated pleasures of the mind. 

We live in an age distinguished above all others, for its 
physical knowledge and material interests, and why should 
we then be surprised at the mania, or, to use the language of 
some, at the fever, which is every where manifested by the 
people for making money? Certainly, to a few is given the 
power of accumulation, yet we rarely find these among the 
happiest or best members of society; and why when life is 
here is so soon to pass away, should we be so anxious to secure 
wealth at all hazzards, and by the devotion of our best pow- 
ers ? yet there is much that is grand as well as alluring in this 
display of physical energy and prosperity. 

The great west is marching with rapid pace towards its 
high destination. The emigration is beyond calculation or be- 
lief, and every obstacle in nature must give way or be subdued 
before American enterprise and industry. You behold every 
where the advance of improvements on a mighty scale. Ca- 
nals, rail-roads, and steam engines are the constant thoughts 


of men. True, by these means forests are converted into opu- 
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q lent towns and, and new states arise, as it were, by enchant- 

7 ment. Arkansas is now a sovereign state, and Texas, in imi- 
4 tation of the United States, proclaims her independence, and 
defies the power of the Mexican. And Quisconsin too, un- 
known, or of yesterday, now makes a part of the great confed- 
eration. And thus the West is already a mighty empire—nay, 
a terrible empire, and still thirsting for physical power, and full 
of the egotistic interest of youth, and material happiness. Its ) 
wide prairies, beautiful and rich—its noble rivers, flowing 
through regions of exhaustless fertility, are free to those multi- 
tudes who daily cross the Alleghanies; but this energetic, 
this adventurous mind, if it be not checked, or at least modi- 
fied by aspiring for intellectual glory and moral beauty and 
perfectness, must, by reducing all the relations of men to purely 
physical results, materialize society, and make of every man an 
isolated being. Indeed the signs of the times indicate that so- 
5 ciety is fast approaching to a new order of things: but let us 
hope that the free people of this great nation will not rest sat- 
y isfied with securing mere physical improvements, however 
i wondrous, which can only contribute to terrestrial enjoyment ; 
: and that the West will not stay its progress till it attains the 
supremacy of intellectual and moral pleasures. B. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


Literature is apt to form a dangerous and discontented occu- 
pation, even for the amateur. But for him whose rank and 
worldly comforts depend on it, who does not live to write, but 
writes to live, its difficulties and perils are fearfully increased. 
Cherishing, it may be, the loftiest thoughts, and clogged with 
the meanest wants ; of pure and holy purposes, yet driven 
from the straight path by the pressure of necessity, or the im- 
pulse of passion ; thirsting for glory, and frequently in want of 
daily bread. 

_ Many are the noble souls that have perished bitterly, with 
their tasks unfinished, under these corroding woes! Yet 
among these men, are to be found the brightest specimens and 
the chief benefactors of mankind! Lire or ScuiLier. 
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ATHZNEUM GALLERY.— TENTH EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS. 


We visited the Gallery with no very sanguine expectations of finding 
wonders of art to admire, and with strong fears that there would be some 
things decidedly to condemn. Several of the past exhibitions have been 
disgraced by the admission of indelicate paintings ; aud as we are so old- 
fashioned as to prefer purity of morals and innocence of imagination, 
rather than that cultivation of taste, which must be purchased at the risk 
of studying naked figures, and scenes of voluptuous passion, however beau- 
tifully expressed by the sculptor or painter, we quite regretted to hear that 
the Gallery was to be opened. There would appear, indeed, but little hope 
that the corruption of public morals would be stayed, if those who, by their 

osition in society ,are privileged to give the tone to manners, can introduce 

ere the licentiousness of the arts and fashionsof life,as they prevail in Eu- 
rope. But we hope better things, and are very glad to say that the collection 
of paintings at the Athenzum Gallery, are, this season, without reproach. 
Go, then, young lady, you may go with your lover, and look around the 
apartment, without fearing lest he should think your eye was on a picture 
which you would blush to name. 

There is not, to be sure, any one painting of wonderful art or beauty, but 
there is a larger number of fine landscapes than has ever been at one time 
exhibited. Fisher and Doughty are at the head of this department. 
‘ The Indian Summer’ by the latter, and ‘The Emigrant’s Widow,’ by 
the former, are exquisite productions. There are some beautiful marine 
views by Salmon ; and a set of pictures, illustrative of places hallowed by 
the name of Washington, which are very interesting. 

We have not room to give a description of any particular painting, but 
we heartily recommend the collection to our friends, and doubt not but 
they will account a visit to the Atheneum as one of the most agreeable 
amusements which the city now offers. 


DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


If you wish to see a picture of war, in its most awful and unmitigated 
form, go to the Diorama, and gaze on this sublime view of the destruction 
of that City and Temple where the Most High had dwelt. But remember, 
as you regard the terrific scene, that this judgment of war, and all the 
calamities and sufferings it brought in its train, was caused by sin; and 
then you will be prepared to lend your efforts to the promotion of intelli- 

nce and virtue of every kind, if you wish for universal peace. It was 
Coen the Jews rebelled against the commands of God, and became 
idolators, extortioners, proud, envious, and licentious, and rejected the 
Saviour, that they were given up to the scourge of war. The picture is 
one of great effect, and we hope the childrenof this city will have the 
opportunity of seeing it, and having its impressive lesson rightly explain- 
ed to them. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Visrr ro ConsTANTINOPLE AND Atuens. By Rev. Watter Cotton, 
U. S. N. Author of ‘Ship and Shore’ New-York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 
Have you read ‘Ship and Shore?’ Then take this ‘Visit, &c.’ up 

without delay; and you will have a rich literary treat, as you would un- 

derstand without this notice. This second work of Mr. Colton is a con- 
tinuation, or rather secend part of incidents and observations collected 
during his voyages on board the frigate Constellation, He gives intima- 
tion that another volume on the same theme may yet appear. Few wri- 
ters, we opine, would promise a book that would be looked for with more 
anticipations of rational pleasure. What he has already published has 
given him a permanent hold on the hearts and minds of his readers, 

There is a freshness and originality about his descriptions, that bring old 

and oft-depicted scenes before us in a new guise : it is almost like seeing, 

and the reflections in which he indulges seem the spontaneous feelings of 

the reader’s own mind. Or thus, at least, it was with us. Here is a 

little sketch of the ‘ Maid of Athens,’ which is almost exactly as we 

would paint her in imagination :— 


*The deepest charm of which Egina with all its beauties can boast, is in 
the presence of one, poetically known to the reader as the ‘ Maid of 
Athens.’ She resides in a little cottage in the borders of the village, with 
every thing around her mildly partaking of the romance sparkling through 
her history. In person she is slightly formed, hardly reaching the medium 
stature, and yet presenting all the graces of a rich symmetry. A very 
small foot and hand give a lightness to her attitude and motions ; while a 
deep blue eye sheds softness over the expressive and delicately harmonized 
features of her face. Her dress is simple and native, betraying no vanity 
or even solicitude, if you except the care with which the glossy fullness of 
her dark hair is made to assume the beautiful form of the turban. The bridal 
flowers which once adorned these locks, have now been often renewed 
from the blossoming gift of the year. The bloom and vivacity which once 
colored in her cheeks, and gave a childlike sprightliness to her manner, 
though still at times half surviving and betrayed, have yielded to a 
paler aspect and more subdued air. Her countenance, whch appears to 
reveal the undisguised flow of her feelings, has a mingled expression of 
diffidence, tenderness, and sorrow. You would think, from her look, that 
some portion of her life had been darkly overcast; that some hope fondly 
cherished had been broken; or that some memory clung to her heart, still 
pointing to one that had now passed beyond the reach of her sympathy, 
and a perception of her grief. Yet there is a tone of cheerfulness in her 
conversation, a playfulness in her fancy, that leads you at times half to 
doubt if there be any permanent weight upon the delicate wings of her 
spirit. In speaking she becomes instantly animated ; her eye dilates, her 
countentuce lightens up, her voice, without losing any of its sweetness 
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becomes more assured—every look is full of soul ; when suddenly, as if 
some thought, to which you are a stranger, had swept through her breast, 
she appears to struggle between a-current of emotions wholly new, and 
those to which she had partially given utterance. And yet, the blushing 
delicacy with which she escapes from this momentary embarrassment, 
touches you more than the most eloquently turned periods.’ 

Mr. Colton’s works will be very interesting, as well as instructive to the 
young of both sexes ; and this we consider a great merit. The youthful 
will not often read a book merely for instruction—they seek amusement, 
and it should be offered them in such a manner as to inform their minds, 
and develope the best and purest feelings of their hearts, while it beguiles 
them of the thought of tasks or lessons. The knowledge they obtain by 
reading, should fall as naturally and gently on the mind as the dew de- 
scends on the opening flower; the truth and goodness taught should seem 
like the sunshine, that brigatens the leaves of the plant—a kindly influence 
diffused from the soul of the writer, not to prove his own superior glory 
and purity, but to impart happiness and the beauty of life to others. In 
these, the best qualities of a popular writer, the author of ‘ Ship and Shore,’ 
and a ‘ Visit to Constantinople,’ &c., has excelled; and the success of his 
works will, we doubt not, prove that the public mind can appreciate such 
merits. 


Spain Revisirep. By the author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ in two vols. 

New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have read this work with much pleasure. It possesses those merits 
which rendered the former travels of this author so popular—clearness of 
narrative, and a discriminating taste in the selection and arrangement of 
the subjects discussed. There is less of novelty in these volumes than in 
the ‘ Year in Spain,’ and less of the historical ; but there are many valu- 
able and pertinent comparisons and reflections, respecting the changes 
which the last seven years have brought forth in the land of the Cid, which 
give great interest to this second visit. And there isa sketch of a return- 
ingyexile, which we must give for its fine traits of feeling, as well as for the 
light it throws on the present condition of the country. The banished 
noble had been a distinguished member of the Cortes. 


‘ The burden of the conversation during onr meal, was sustained chiefly by 
ourexile. He was a man of genius, whose speeches had been characterized 
by great eloquence in the Cortes, and who was also not without reputation 
asa poet. I dwelt with pleasure on his words, and, by the force of sym- 
pathy, me in the delight with which he was returning to his 
native land. He found every thing improved by ten years of absence. 
We were travelling in a diligence better than any he had seen in France ; 
and such an inn as that of which we were then enjoying the hospitality, 
and such a supper as we had just eaten, he had never before seen ina 
Spanish inn. The face of things seemed to him every where improved ; 
and, indeed, he was prepared to look on every thing with a favoring eye, 
as he recounted the days of hisexile. In England alone he had been 
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hospitably received ; in liberal France he found himself scarcely tolerated ; 
watched, annoyed about his passport, and pestered by the police, he had ; 
been glad to escape; in the Austrian dominions his condition became 4 
worse : he had entered the pope’s teritories on the faith of a passport from 
a nuncia, and was rudely imprisoned and conducted by soldiers to the fron- 
_ tier—nothing but the memory of his wife here saved him from the crime 
— of suicide ; in Sicily he was still persecuted; and it was only in Malta 
And | that he again found protection and friendship under the British flag. The 
— memory of these wrongs and this kindness seemed to dwell in his bosom 
with a Spanish constancy. His wife had joined him in Malta, and they } 
had passed several years together there, until two years before, when she 
had returned to watch the progress of events and sue for his pardon, and 
was now waiting his return, in company with a mother, from whom he 
had been so much longer separated. 
* * * * * * 

! *Atthe inn of the Holy Ghost was drawn up a highly-gilded carriage, 
hung very low. and drawn by five gaily-decorated mules, while two Anda- 
lusians sat on the large wooden platform, planted, without the intervention 
of springs upon the fore wheels, which served for a coach-box. As we 

came up, a gentleman thrust his head forth to call upon us to halt, and to 
ask for a person whom he expected. It was an illustrious duke, the 
brother of our exile. They were soon locked in each other’s arms ; then 
- mounted together into the coach, and followed at full speed, talking 
th great earnestness und excitement. The duke, who was smoking, 


4 


oe and who probably felt less, offered his brother a cigar, which being accept- , 
wd ed, they puffed and talked away with rival earnestness, Presently came 
riding alone on a beautiful Arab, with Moorish harness, a cousin of the gen- 
— tleman, another duke, not less celebrated for his descent from tlhe man who 
— fixed the epoch which will ever divide ancient from modern times, than 
for his own skill as a horseman and a matadore. Here was another joyful 

recognition, done, however, on horseback, and without stopping ; hands 

were shaken, and segars lighted while the horseman scampered along as. 


secure and fearless as a Zegri. 
* * * * * 


‘We were now approaching the city, and the feelings of the exile, and of 
those whom he was about to meet, were approaching a climax of intense and 
inful interest. The noble horseman, now giving the spurs and rein to 
is impatient animal, disappeared like lightning in advance. He had proba- 
; bly gone to announce that there was no Theniipubatasient, that he was 
‘ indeed coming. and that the lost was found. Presently I caught sight of ; 
= him beside the door of a carriage; a liveried servant was letting cown the 4 
steps, and a lady, somewhat advanced in age, descended in hurry and agi- i 
tation, followed by the light and graceful hgure of a female in the bloom 
of life. The exile wassvon upon his feet ; the pair flew into each other's arms, 

| inspired by the magnetic and constraining influence of mutual love. Soon 
the parent claimed an embrace, on her part at least, as fervent ; then the wife 
again, and the wto were bound together by the parental arm. I could look no 
longer ; the scene was becoming painful, even for the uninterested witness | 

| like myself. I felt, too, that there was sacrilege even in mingling one’s sym- 14 
thy with feelings such as these. What years of sorrow are not repaid 

y the rapture of a moment like this! Whata concentration of tender, 
generous, and noble sentiments—of unalloyed happiness and virtuous as- 
pirations! Oh, thata man could have power to arrest his ever-fluctuating 
existence at such a point, never awakening to a weariness and disappoint- 
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ment, the fault of which is almost ever in himself, but living on always 
thus pure and intensely happy, nothing desiring, nothing doubting of his 
own huppiness or of the affection of -others.’ 


There are many descriptions of Spanish customs and manners, in these 
interesting volumes, which prepare one to judge more accurately of the 
actual condition of the country, and the prospect of its future improve- 
ment, than would a labored statistical account. And the sentiments of 
Lieutenant Slidell are marked by that sound sense, and those rational! prin- 
ciples, which can estimate justly the varied good and ill that attends on 
different states, and is enjoyed or suffered by every people, according to 
their own habits and feelings, and not by arbitrary rules of right and fit- 
ness. Here is a sketch illustrative of our meaning, and to the point :— 


‘In the course of the evening, Florentia renewed a subject which we 
had discussed a year before by letter. She had conceived a project of 
going to America, where she had been told by some busy body going about 
the world to sow discontent, that she would not only be completely free— 
for she was a great liberal—but be able to support her parents by teach- 
ing the young ladies there how to lisp Spanish and sing seguidillas. I had 
strongly counselled her against such a course, and now repeated the same 
advice. ‘For Heaven’s sake,’ said I ‘do not harbor any such intention. 
You have bread to eat and clothes to put on, and no real want ungratified ; 
you are living quietly and happily, and you are living in your own coun- 
try. Even supposing you should be able to surround yourself with greater 
comforts in a foreign land, which is not certain, you would, at all events, 
be among a people strangers to your usages and your language. You 
would be obliged to exchange the mantilla for an uncouth bonnet, and 
instead of the sonorous accent of your own Castilian; would hear sounds 
like the hissing of many snakes. Instead of the noble and richly ornament- 
ed temples, in which your religion appears under such an imposing form, 
you would have to hear mass in the most uncouth edifices. The graceful 
relaxation of the paseo would not succeed ; there would be no Florida or 
Prado, and no bullfight to go to, and the rest of the Sunday would be passed 
in silence and seclusion. Instead of the life of quiet repose and dreamy 
forgetfulness in which you here live, incommon with all around you, would 
find yourself in the midst of a vast and universal movement, in which you 
would have no participation and no sympathy. In short, the whole course 
and habits of your life would be at once upset. As forliberty, what use would 
it be to you! Be assured that happiness may be found even under a govern. 
ment as bad as yours has been in the years that are past. After all, they 
have only hung up those who have attempted to introduce reforms, which 
the country was not prepared for, and who placed themselves in opposition 
to the will of the people. You have lived twenty-two years here, by your 
own account: try if you cannot live other twenty-two years. And 
then to die far from one’s home!’ My last argument seemed to have 
touched a tender chord in unison with some idea that had previously oc- 
curred to her. She did not answer it; but, striking her guitar, presently 
warbled forth in a modest contralto voice, more remarkable for sweetness 
than power, the following touching assent to what I had been saying :— 


‘ Si muero en tierras agenas 
Lejos de donde naci, 
Quien habra dolor de mi? 
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Si muero en ese destierro, 
A que no fui condenado, 
No merece tan gran yerro 
Ser planido ni llorado; 
Pues si yolo he procurado 
Y toda la culpa fui, 
Quien habra dolor de mi ?” 


We need say no more to induce our readers to look over this very clever 
work for themselves. Truly the Americans have reason to be proud of 
their navy—its officers are winning wreaths of fame in intellectual enter- 
prise, as well as sustaining the honor of their country’s flag on the 
ocean. 


Report on Antman MacGnetism. Translated by Charles Poyen. Bos- 

ton: published by D. H. Hitchcock. pp. 172. 

The subject of animal magnetism has been so little discussed in our 
country, that the charm of novelty would make the work popular, even if 
it were less interesting. But we are sure our readers will be attracted by 
the name of the author, who has prepared the work and given an ‘ intro- 
duction,’ written in that clear, manly style, which characterized his 
articles on the ‘Study of Languages, &c.;’ and also imbued with the 
same spirit of Philanthropy and truth-seeking. We are not at all quali- 
fied to decide respecting the nature or zpplication of this new philosophy 
of the powers of the human mind ; but we can commend the book as well 
worth examination. 


TO CORRESPONDNTS. 


In our next number will appear 
Mystic Numbers. 
The Lawyer's Revenge. 
The White Clover. 
To a Young Mother. 
The Sisters. 
The Flower. 
The Three Songs. 
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